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Filippo Villani and his ‘Vita’ of Guido Bonatti 


by TALBOT R. SELBY 


Bt twentieth-century American standards, or fourteenth-century 
Florentine standards, Filippo Villani, nephew of the more famous 
Giovanni Villani, was a successful man. As early as 1361 he held a 
chair of jurisprudence in the Studio at Florence,! was appointed chan- 
cellor of the Commune of Perugia in 1377, which position he held for 
five or six years,” and in the latter years of his life spent a very pleasant 
old age as public reader of Dante at Florence.* 

In addition to his public duties, he wrote in Latin and published in 
1381-82 a work in two books on the history of Florence and the lives 
of her famous citizens,* which gained the approval as well as the cor- 
rections and comments of the learned Coluccio Salutati, chancellor of 
the Commune of Florence.* We may well imagine that Filippo, as a 
chronicler, following in the footsteps of his uncle Giovanni and his 
father Matteo, was infected by the brilliant revival of Latin letters set 
in motion by Petrarch and spurred on by Salutati. And though he de- 
parted from his kinsmen in that he preferred to write in Latin, still he 
shows a decided approval of Dante and his works, in spite of their be- 
ing written in Italian, calling him a ‘vir maximus’, and everywhere 


1 Registro della Camera Communale di Firenze, Quaderno 153, 1361, 1 Nov.— 
31 Dec.: cited by U. Marchesini, ‘Filippo Villani, Pubblico Lettore della Divina Com- 
media in Firenze’, Archivio Storico Italiano, Ser. v, vol. Xvi (1895), 278, n. 2. The time of 
appointment was for one year, beginning 1 Oct. 1361, and the stipend was of 25 gold 
florins. That the appointment was for jurisprudence is Marchesini’s conjecture, as no 
specific position is mentioned. 

2 A. F. Masséra, ‘Le Pit: Antiche Biografie del Boccaccio’, Zeitschrift fiir Romanische 
Philologie, Vol. xxvm (1903), 300. 

3 Marchesini, pp. 276-278. The years during which he held the lectureship were 
1392, 1397, 1398, 1399, 1401, 1402, and probably from this latter date until the Studio 
was closed at the end of 1405, though no mention was made until 13 Oct. 1404, when 
he was given a $-year appointment to lecture on the Commedia ‘modo et forma hac- 
tenus per eum usitatis’. When the Studio reopened in 1412, Filippo was not mentioned, 
and it is probable that he had died in the meanwhile. 

4 Philippi Villani De Origine Civitatis Florentiae et Eiusdem Famosis Civibus. Codex 
Laur.-Ashburnham 942. A microfilm of this manuscript and others noted in this paper 
are in the library of the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

5 For a published discussion of some of these comments and Salutati’s part in this 
opus, see B. L. Ullman, Studies in the Italian Renaissance (Rome, 195 5), Chap. 10. 
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praising the Commedia. In fact, as he tells us himself in his preface to 
Book u, it was a study of Dante and his life that led him to write the 
biographies of famous Florentines which make up this second book. 

Of the extant manuscripts of Villani’s work there are two of com- 
parable value and a third of very little worth. I have chosen for the 
purpose of brief reference, to give the following letters to the manu- 
scripts respectively: 

F : Laurentianus—Ashburnham 942 

G : Laurentianus—Gaddianus 89, infra 23 

R : Vaticanus—Barberini 2610 
F and G are in the Medicean library in Florence and R is in the Vati- 
can in Rome. Manuscript F, before mentioned as published in 1381- 
82, was Filippo’s own copy, written by his hand and containing the 
annotations and comments of Coluccio.* This manuscript has been 
mutilated by water in many places, and lacks the conclusion of the 
life of Dante and the beginning of the life of Petrarch. In addition, 
several leaves are lost at the end of the manuscript. 

G, also in Florence at the Medicean, is a direct copy of F, and shows 
its marked inferiority to F by many misreadings, but especially by 
including in the body of the work not only the corrections but the 
marginal notations made there by Coluccio as well. A few examples 
of such scribal confusions will serve to prove its comparative worth- 
lessness. In Book 1, folio 6, Villani wrote: “Ea urbs . . . prospectat aut 
longe multo amplius’, writing ‘aut’ for “haud’ in accordance with his 
custom and that of the time; Coluccio noted in the margin: ‘Si “aut” 
pro “non” ponitur, “haud”’ per “th” et “d” scribatur’. G incorporates 
the note in the text: “‘prospectat amplius aut longe multo amplius. Si 
aut’, etc. Likewise, in the life of Zanobio da Strada where Villani 
wrote “Eneapolim’, Coluccio corrected with the note ‘Neapoli’. G 
has ‘Enapolim Neapoli’.’ The real value of G, however, lies in the fact 
that it has the missing portions of F and can be used where F is par- 
tially obliterated.® It has not been possible as yet to date this manu- 
script. 


6 For a discussion of the identification of the handwriting, both as an autograph 
manuscript and as a commentary by Coluccio, v. Ullman, p. 241. 

7 These examples and comments are quoted from Ullman, pp. 246-247. 

8G. C. Galletti used only this manuscript for his edition of Book u, published in 
Florence, 1847. 
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R, the Vatican manuscript, is a second and much later edition, show- 
ing many revisions, deletions, and additions to F. All the longer lives, 
especially that of Claudian, who was considered by Villani and his 
age as a Florentine, have undergone drastic revision. Later research on 
Villani’s part, or perhaps criticism from readers, probably caused the 
changes made. 

The dating of R is made easy by a revision near the end of the biog- 
raphy of Salutati. Villani writes that Coluccio had ‘already entered 
his sixty-fifth year and had performed the duties of Chancellor of 
Florence for around twenty years’.2 Now Coluccio, born in 1331, 
was appointed Chancellor in 1375; therefore, this would date R in 
the year 1395-96. 

The lives of Domenico Silvestri, Giovanni d’ Andrea, and the sec- 
tion on the actors have all been deleted from this edition; one life, 
however, has been added—that of Guido Bonatti, the astrologer from 
Forli. 

“Vedi Guido Bonatti’,!° Virgil orders Dante in the twentieth Canto 
of Inferno. He points out, too, Asdente of Parma, the shoemaker 
turned soothsayer, and a host of unfortunate women who had laid 
aside their household duties to become diviners. The order given by 
Virgil to Dante also had its effect on Filippo, for he too turned his 
attention to Guido. Let us consider how this came about. 

In 1392 Villani held the chair of Public Reader of Dante at Flo- 
rence. The appointment, with a stipend of 150 gold florins, was for 
one scholastic year.!! There is no official record or mention of him 
again until 1397, when he was again appointed for one year, beginning 
January 1, this time with his duties specified “ad legendum, exponen- 
dum, et declarandum Dantem, et seu librum Dantis’, and with a sti- 
pend of 80 gold florins.” It should be remembered that the second 
edition of his own histories had come out in 1395-96, between his 


9 Jam enim sexagesimum quintum annum ingressus, offitium cancellariatus nostre 
civitatis, quod annis circiter viginti . . . fedeliter exercuit’, etc. 

10 Dante, Inferno xx, 118. 

11 Quad. 297, 1 Oct. 1391-31 Mar. 1392, Reg. for Bimester Dec. 1391~Jan. 1392: 


cited by Marchesini, p. 276. 

12 Quad. 308, 1397, Marchesini, p. 277. Apparently the appointment was for the 
rest of the academic year 1396-97 only, for in a document dated 18 Feb. 1398 we find 
the appointment was renewed for the next two scholastic years 1397-99 (Quad. 314, 


1397). 
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first appointment as reader in 1392 and his second in 1397. In that in- 
terim he had had time to revise and change his own work, and one of 
the works he without doubt consulted was Benvenuto da Imola’s 
great Latin commentary on The Divine Comedy,'* whose author lec- 
tured on Dante in 1375 at Bologna. From the latter’s extensive com- 
mentary on Guido Bonatti, Vol. 0, pp. 89-91, and the more copious 
notes on Guido da Montefeltro, Vol. n, pp. 295-331, who takes up all 
of the twenty-seventh Canto of Inferno, and to whom Filippo gives 
a prominent part, Villani drew the greater part of his information for _ 
the Vita of Bonatti. 

This life, coming between that of Guido Cavalcante and Paolo 
Dagomari in R, is of moderate length, about two and one-half leaves. 
It begins by saying that humans are continually prying into the un- 
known; that we are so vexed by the uncertainty of the future that we 
even give credence to prophetesses, ‘a thing which is most base’, he 
adds.!4 This latter remark certainly recalls Virgil’s reference to ‘le 
triste che lasciaron l’ago’ to become prophetesses."* In addition Filippo 
says that it was the custom for the Romans never to attempt any _ 
public duty inauspiciously,!® which statement he takes from Ben- 
venuto’s lengthy comments on Inferno xx, 93;!" likewise that it was 
the custom for kings and tyrants, for whom the future was full of 
fear, because of the pricks of their consciences, to consult astrologers.18 
This, too, is found in Benvenuto in his reference to Michael the Scot, 


13 Benvenutus De Imola, Comentum super Dantis Comoediam. This work was first 
completely published in Florence, 1887, in § volumes, ed. J. P. Lacaita. Ullman, pp. 
210-219, argues rather ingeniously that Benvenuto’s commentary on Inferno was tak- 
ing form as early as 1374-75. This argument is based on certain correspondence be- 
tween Salutati and Benvenuto concerning the latter’s commentary. It is not incon- 
ceivable, therefore, that this work was known to Villani before his 1381-82 edition of 
the ‘Lives’. But what is more natural than that Salutati, who commented on Villani’s 
work, and knew of Benvenuto’s work should suggest this latter to Filippo, after he 
had the ‘Lives’; and further that Filippo, when accepting the Dante Lectureship in 
1392, would have made constant use of the ‘Comments’ of Benvenuto. 

14“Angimur miseri quo nescio urgente fato de futuris eventibus, eaque vexati in- 
quietudine, etiam mulierculis divinandi scientiam pollicentibus, quod turpissimum 
est, aurem credulam adhibemus.’ 

15 Dante, Inferno xx, 121-123. 

16 “Mos enim antiquis fuit Romanis . . . nicchil inauspicato moliri’. 

17 Benvenuto da Imola, p. 84. 

18 ‘Mos fuit regibus atque tirannis, quibus, coscientie aculeo, futura formidolosa 
sunt, peritos matheseos consulere’, etc. 
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Inferno xx, 115-118, and in other remarks found in this chapter.!° As 
to Guido Bonatti, Villani says that he equaled the most noble intel- 
lects of antiquity in the art of astrology, and perhaps even surpassed 
them.” Benvenuto says that Dante included Bonatti because of his 
having no equal in his time.”! Villani says that in particular judgments 
Bonatti was found truthful;”? Benvenuto, that he often judged re- 
markably well.” 

As was mentioned earlier, Count Guido da Montefeltro also figures 
in this life, for Bonatti was his personal astrologer. Villani says that 
Count Guido was so keen and cunning (“astu . . . sagacia’) that he was 
thought of as a new Ulysses, and that that fox (‘vulpes’) dared to do 
nothing without the judgment of Guido Bonatti (‘sine Guidonis 
Bonacti iudicio’). Benvenuto says that Count Guido had great cun- 
ning™ (‘magna sagacitate’); and for the Ulysses comparison, it may 
be well to recall that Canto xxvi of Inferno, vss. 49-142, are concerned 
with Ulysses, and Canto xxvu opens with his departure. Then the 
flame (for we are still in the eighth circle) of Count Guido approaches 
Virgil and Dante. Benvenuto states that the fame of Ulysses was 
greater than that of Count Guido but only because great poets had 
written about him; and that many ancients such as King Latinus, 
Turnus, and others were not worth nearly as much as Count Guido;”® 
and in sum, that after Virgil had talked with Ulysses and Dante with 
Count Guido, the two poets then crossed over the bridge into the 
ninth circle.?* Benvenuto also says that Guido is ‘scilicet inter istas 
vulpes’,”” classifying him, too, of course, with the others; and finally 
Benvenuto says, ‘And after the Count himself got control of Forli... 
where he was the leader of the Ghibelline party, he always used the 
advice of this astrologer [Bonatti] in doing everything. And it was 


19 Benvenuto, pp. 88-89 passim. 

20... in qua (arte) antiquorum nobilissima ingenia coequavit, et . . . fortasse etiam 
superavit’. 

21 Benvenuto, p. 89. ‘Ea hic nota quod autor ponit istum singularem astrologum 
solum, quia fuit excellens, imo non habuit parem tempore suo.’ 

22 ‘Tn judiciis enim particularibus . . . veridicus repertus est.’ 

23 Benvenuto, p. 89. ‘.. . saepe mirabiliter judicabat’. 

24 Benvenuto, p. 308 (comments on Inferno xxvm). 

25 Benvenuto, p. 308 (on Inferno xxvm). 

26 Benvenuto, p. 308 (on Inferno xxvml). 

27 Benvenuto, p. 330. It may be well to note, too, that Dante has Count Guido refer 


to himself as a volpe, Inferno XXVU, 75. 
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the rather consistent opinion of many that the count obtained many 
victories over the Bolognese and his other adversaries by the efforts of 
Guido Bonatti’.*8 

Villani’s Vita of Guido Bonatti closes with his death and honorable 
burial in the church of San Mercuriale in Forli. Then almost as a post- 
script, he adds that Count Guido gave up the hope of staying in power 
and took his vows in the Franciscan order; and that many had seen 
him beg bread for the poor.”? Guido himself gives almost all these 
facts in Inferno xxvu, 67-69 and 79-84, but note the remarks of Ben- . 
venuto: ‘For he devoutly assumed the cloth, humbly served the reg- 
ulation, and patiently bore poverty; he was often seen to go out pub- 
licly through Ancona begging for bread.’®° 

To sum up briefly the points made previously: Filippo Villani pub- 
lished the first edition of his ‘History and Lives’ in 1381-82; Coluccio 
Salutati corrected and commented on the manuscript at the author’s 
request. In 1375 Benvenuto da Imola was composing his commentary 
on. The Divine Comedy which he asked Coluccio to criticize. Coluccio 
may have told Filippo about this commentary, and the latter may _ 
have used it during his lectureship on Dante in the Studio of Florence. 
He certainly did use some of its information in his second edition of 
the ‘Lives’ in 1395. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 


28 Benvenuto, p. 89. ‘... et cum ipse Comes teneret Forlivium .. . ubi erat princeps 
partis Ghibellinae, utebatur consilio istius astrologi in omnibus agendis. Et satis con- 
stans opinio multorum fuit, quod ipse obtinuerit multas victorias contra Bononienses, 
et alios adversarios suos opera istius Guidonis.’ 

9 “Guido Comes spem tenende tyrannidis penitus dereliquit . . . (et) Sancti Francisci 
religionem professus (est) ... multienim ... panem in helemosina... precare viderunt.’ 

80 “Nam devote assumpsit habitum, humiliter servavit regulam, et patienter tulit 
paupertatem; unde saepe visus est ire publice mendicando panem per Anconem.’ 
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A New Naldi Manuscript 


by W. LEONARD GRANT 


N HIS now classic study of Italian vernacular and Latin pastoral 

Enrico Carrara’ briefly mentions the only eclogue of Naldo Naldi 
(1436-ca. 1513) known to him, a panegyric of Cosimo de’ Medici 
expressed as a dialogue between two shepherds, Alpheus and Gno- 
mon,” stigmatizing it as pretty mediocre stuff; Vittorio Rossi is a 
great deal kinder, describing it as ‘un’ egloga di temperato sapore clas- 
sico, la migliore delle sue poesie’.4 Carrara based his opinion of Naldi’s 
ability as a Latin eclogist on this single effort (one that the poet him- 
self may have regretted), and might well have revised his estimate 
had he seen Naldi’s best pastoral work, the ten other eclogues that 
appear in a manuscript (BN anc. fonds lat. 8389) rediscovered over 
twenty years ago in the Bibliothéque Nationale by Alice Hulubei and 
subsequently examined by her in a lengthy article.* If the De laudibus 
Cosmi is later than the Bucolicum carmen, Naldi may have preferred to 
ignore it, as Francesco Filelfo had earlier ignored his one extra satire 
(ineditum, in Bodleian Library ms. Can. class. lat. 173), since its in- 
clusion would have spoiled the decimal symmetry of his ten books of 
ten one-hundred-line satires. It is probable, however, that the De 
laudibus Cosmi is an early poem, and that Naldi preferred his readers 
to forget about it entirely. 


1 La poesia pastorale (Milan, [1907?]), pp. 275-277.- 

2 Ecloga de laudibus Cosmi, printed by Giovanni Bottari (or Tommaso Buonaven- 
turi?) in Carmina illustrium poetarum Italorum (Florence, 1719-26), VI, pp. 456-461, 
from a manuscript (unique?) in the Medicean Library listed in Bandini Catalogus codi- 
cum latinorum bibliothecae Mediceo-Laurentiae u, col. 650 (= pluteus Liv, codex x, item 
$7, ff. 160-163); cf. also Montfaucon Bibliotheca bibliothecarum manuscriptorum nova 1, 

2p 
oy Cf. Alice Hulubei’s remark on p. 171 (and n. 3) of the article cited below in n. 5. 

4 I! Quattrocento (Milan, 1949), p. 388; Professor Kristeller describes Naldi as ‘poeta 
latinus . . . suis temporibus satis celeber’, and adds ‘poeta et eius carmina temporum et 
amicorum causa digna sunt quae diligentius investigentur’: Supplementum Ficinianum 
(Florence, 1937), U, 328. 

5 ‘Naldo Naldi: Etude sur la joute de Julien et sur les bucoliques dédiées 4 Laurent 
de Médicis’, Bibliotheque d’ Humanisme et Renaissance 1 (1936), pp. 169-186, 309-326. 
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In discussing Naldi’s Bucolicum carmen Alice Hulubei deals almost 
exclusively with the interpretation of the content; she does not print 
the poems and does not attempt critical treatment of the text—nor is 
this astonishing, since she had only a single manuscript to consider. 
Recently, however, I had the good fortune to come upon still an- 
other Paris manuscript of the eclogues of Naldi (BN nouv. acqu. lat. 
476, 2 paper manuscript of 54 leaves, measuring 206 by 143 milli- 
meters), one that is considerably closer to the original text: it was 
transcribed from the poet’s autograph copy, as the explicit (fol. 54") 
states, in November 1475. It includes lines (e.g., vii, 4) omitted by 
scribal error from the text of anc. fonds lat. 8389, and displays a con- 
siderable number of minor but interesting textual variants.® Unlike 
anc. fonds lat. 8389, it is written with great care, and, again unlike 
8389, assigns both titles and correct dedications to each of the ten 
poems. BN anc. fonds lat. 8389 gives no titles, and indicates that ec- 
logues i-vii inclusive are all dedicated to Lorenzo de’ Medici and that 
eclogues viii-x have neither titles nor dedications; this explains Alice 
Hulubei’s puzzled comment (p. 312) that the poems, although dedi- 
cated to Lorenzo, seem, with the exception of i and x, to have noth- 
ing whatever to do with him. In BN nouv. acqu. lat. 476 titles and 
dedications are clear: Eclogue i (Daphnis = 54¢vn = laurus = Lau- 
rentius), dedicated, naturally, to Lorenzo; ti (Nicomachus), iii (Anti- 
philus), iv (Amyntas), v (Meliboeus), vi (Corydon), and vii (Chrysis), 
all dedicated to Cosimo; viii (Ornytus), dedicated to Pietro; ix (Sil- 
vanus), dedicated to Cosimo; x (Micon), dedicated to Lorenzo and 
Giuliano. 

There are at least two further manuscripts of these texts extant 
(both were unknown to Alice Hulubei and would have remained 
unknown to me but for the kindness and courtesy of Professor Kris- 
teller), viz., Eton College ms. no. 157 (once the property of Bernardo 
Bembo), and Siena (Biblioteca Comunale degli Intronati) ms lat. 
j.1X, 13. The four manuscripts appear to be the only extant evidence 
for the text of these poems, and I hope eventually to edit the text with 
introduction and critical apparatus; if any reader knows of additional 


6 It also contains elegiac poems addressed to the famous Florentine beauty, Albiera 
degli Albizzi, who died at the age of seventeen in 1473, various poems addressed to 
Pietro de’ Medici, a eulogy of Cosimo, some miscellaneous odds and ends, and the 
Carmen de ludicro hastatorum equitum certamine, ad Julianum. 
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manuscripts, complete or fragmentary, I should be most grateful for 
information.7 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


7 In addition to the Naldi manuscript I came across a manuscript (BN anc. fonds lat. 
8368) containing the eclogues, hitherto unknown (so far as I have been able to dis- 
cover) of Francesco Filelfo’s eldest son, Giovanni Mario (1426-80). This manuscript 
(unique?) was written by the author (unfortunately, for Giammario was no callig- 
rapher) in 1473, probably as a presentation copy. It contains, in its 146 leaves, three 
books of eight bucolics each, plus a final ecloga accessoria, the structure being rather 
similar to that of a three-act play with epilogue; each book is preceded by an elegiac 
epistle to Filelfo the Younger’s patron. Although contemporary with Naldi’s poems, 
they are closer in tone to the eclogues of an earlier generation—of an earlier century, 
even; in expression they frequently exhibit a truly remarkable flatness. There are also 
various minor pastoral inedita of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale which appear not to have been noticed—eclogues by (for instance) 
Balthasar Novellinus of Vercelli (anc. fonds lat. 8371—two poems) and the ever- 
prolific Pierre Pestel (Réserve m. Yc. 932, no. 43—one poem). 


A Source for Wyatt's “What menythe thys?’ 


by WILLIAM H. WIATT 


IR Thomas Wyatt’s poetry is at once a pleasure and a problem 
for the source hunter. Wyatt often translates directly from his 
source,! but frequently he borrows no more than opening lines or 
stanzas, as in ‘O goodely hand’, where only the first three stanzas de- 
rive from Petrarch’s sonnet “O bella man’, and the rest of the poem is 
either original or drawn from another source.” 
For Wyatt’s ‘What menythe thys?’ no particular source has been 
suggested, although Nott long ago pointed out a very slight resem- 
blance between the last four stanzas of Wyatt’s poem and Sappho’s 


1 See, for example, Joel Newman, ‘An Italian Source for Wyatt’s Madame withouten 
many wordes’, Renaissance News X (1957), 13-15. 

2D. G. Rees, ‘Sir Thomas Wyatt’s Translations from Petrarch’, Comparative Litera- 
ture vil (1955), 23-24. For other examples, compare Wyatt’s ‘Off Cartage he’, ‘Tf 
waker care’, and ‘Goo burnyng sighes’ with Petrarch’s ‘Vinse Anibal’, ‘S’una fede 


amorosa’, and ‘Ite, caldi sospiri’. 
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‘Anactoria’.’ For the first three stanzas a fairly close parallel is to be 
found in Ovid, Amores 1, ii, 1-4: 


Esse quid hoc dicam, quod tam mihi dura videntur 
strata, necque in lecto pallia nostra sedent, 

et vacuus somno noctem, quam longa, peregi, 
lassaque versati corporis ossa dolent?4 


Wyatt’s poem begins thus: 


What menythe thys: When I lye alone, 

I tosse, I turne, I syghe, I grone; 

My bedd me semys as hard as stone: 
What menys thys? 


I syghe, I playne contynually; 
The clothes that on my bedd do ly 


Always methynks they lye awry: 
What menys thys? 


In slumbers oft for fere I quake; 

Ffor hete and cold I burne and shake; 

Ffor lake of slepe my hede dothe ake: 
What menys thys?5 


The similar elements here—the bed which seems hard, the bed- 
clothes that will not stay in place, and the aches and pains resulting 
from sleepless nights—are common in love poetry of all ages; but the 
fact that they appear in the same order in both poems, and, above all, 
the fact that in both poems they are set in the same opening question, 
combine to suggest that Wyatt, who frequently borrowed opening 
stanzas, was here following Amores t, ii, 1-4. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


8 Geo. Fred. Nott, ed., The Works of Sir Thomas Wyatt (London, 1816), p. 582. 
Sergio Baldi (La Poesia di Sir Thomas Wyatt [Florence, 1953], p. 184) declares that ‘le 
frasi di diretta origine petrarchesa sono intimamente commiste a quelle di realistica 
esperienza’ but fails to name any specific Petrarchan sources. 

4 Ovid, Heroides and Amores, ed. Grant Showerman (The Loeb Classical Library 
[London, 1947]), p. 320. Showerman’s translation reads as follows: ‘What shall I say 
this means, that my couch seems so hard, and the coverlets will not stay in place, and 
I pass the long, long night untouched by sleep, and the weary bones of my tossing 
body are filled with ache2’ 

5 Wyatt, Collected Poems, ed. Kenneth Muir (The Muses’ Library [London, 1949]), 
Pp. 99. 
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The Sources of Lute Music 


by FREDERICK W. STERNFELD 


ali... Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique (abbreviated 
as CNRS) has so far published four books on the Renaissance, 
namely, fe et Poésie au XVIF siecle, La Musique Instrumentale de 
la Renaissance, Les Fétes de la Renaissance, and La Renaissance dans les 
Provinces du Nord (cf. RN ix, 211 f., and x1, 19 f. and 141 f.). The edi- 
tor is now preparing a fifth volume, dedicated to lute music of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. As in the case of the earlier pub- 
lications the symposium on lute music will, in part, present to a wider 
public the papers read before a congress of scholars convened at Paris 
in September 1957. A list of these papers will be found at the end of 
this report, but it would be a mistake to file away the lute volume as 
another Kongressbericht, for it represents an effort to co-ordinate the 
work of individual scholars in a field of research where teamwork is 
sadly needed. 

In the year 1912-13, the Commission for Research on Lute Music 
of the International Music Society published its program for research 
in the Society’s journal, Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft 
(Vol. x1v, pp. 1-8). But the first World War saw the demise of both 
the Society and its project. In 1927 the International Musicological 
Society was founded at Basel. Its activities were cut short by the sec- 
ond World War, and the Society never found the opportunity to re- 
vive the Commission for Research on Lute Music. It was this state of 
affairs that the CNRS had in mind when it convened the Paris meet- 
ing in 1957 and provided an opportunity for the exchange of infor- 
mation between scholars from America, Austria, Belgium, England, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Poland, and Switzerland. In addi- 
tion to reading papers to each other, discussing them at some length, 
listening to many and excellent recitals of lute music, and examining 
the propriety of various methods of playing, the participants settled 
down to a consideration of plans for work. Two questions received 
particular prominence: a uniform method of transcription, and a 
project for international co-ordination in preparing an inventory of 


primary sources. 
The problem of transcription is an irksome one. In current use 
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there are at least three methods of publishing lute music, helpful in 
different ways to different kinds of users. The publications of the Lute 
Society, of which Ian Harwood (Pin Farm, South Hinksey, Oxford, 
England) is the Honorary Secretary, are primarily intended for lute 
players, that is, they are reproduced in tablature. This means that for 
each sound the particular fret used on a particular course of strings is 
clearly indicated in the notation. The average amateur musician (let 
alone the average Renaissance scholar), may be able to read a piano 
score but in all likelihood would find a lute tablature merely an unin- 
telligible jumble of letters (cf. RN vu, 128). In simpler terms, the lute 
player wants to know where to put the finger on what string, while 
the editor of an Elizabethan play would wish to check the melody 
and harmony ofa lute song on the piano. To accommodate these two 
publics some editors have printed, line for line, the lute tablature and 
immediately below it a transcription in modern clefs for the piano. 
This method clearly has the best of two worlds and moreover enables 
scholars to check details of transcription and interpretation. It has 
been employed primarily in two series of publications: E. H. Fel- 
lowes’ monumental English School of Lutenist Song Writers (First Se- 
ries, 16 volumes), and recent French publications—Otto Gombosi’s 
edition of the Capirola Lute Book was published by the Société de 
Musique d’ Autrefois in 1955 (cf RN vm, 121), and the Abbé Richard 
de Morcourt’s edition of Guillaume Morlaye’s Psaumes de Pierre Cer- 
ton réduits pour chant et luth: 1554 was brought out by CNRS in time 
for the opening of the congress in 1957. In the spring of 1958 the same 
organization published a complete facsimile edition of that invaluable 
English seventeenth-century source on lute playing, Thomas Mace’s 
Music's Monument. A companion volume with an essay on Mace by 
J. Jacquot and a transcription of the music by A. Souris is under way. 
The most economical mode of publication is to transcribe the lute 
tablature into modern piano notation and to let it go at that. This was 
done in Fellowes’ Second Series of English School of Lutenist Song 
Writers and is currently being done by Musica Britannica (cf. RN vu, 
59) in the series which includes Dowland’s Ayres. The participants of 
the congress of 1957 entered into a spirited discussion of the pros and 
cons of these three methods of publication. Since a good many of the 
active editors of lute music were present, the discussion was enlight- 
ening and useful, even if unanimous decisions could not be achieved. 
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The problem of barring was likewise discussed at great length and 
may be briefly indicated here. Gombosi’s controversial method of 
barring (RN vi, 6, and vu, 121) was demonstrated to the congress 
not only in his edition of the Capirola Lute Book but also in the paper 
read by his pupil, L. H. Moe. Moe cautiously restricted his advocacy 
of the method to dance music where the insertion of modern bar- 
lines is of great value in making articulate the pulse of the music. 
Even so, it was apparent that Gombosi and his pupils represented a 
minority opinion, though certainly a highly respected one. 

More prolonged were the discussions on methods of preparing an 
international inventory of primary sources. Here a good deal of pro- 
gress was made, as a result of which the Cologne Congress of the In- 
ternational Musicological Society devoted a session to lute music on 
June 27, 1958, under the chairmanship of Wolfgang Bétticher. Thus, 
the initiative of the old society of 1912 has been revived, and the ener- 
gies and resources of the CNRS seem assured of the widest interna- 
tional attention. 

One has only to consider the existing published surveys to realize 
that no single individual could be expected to complete so volumi- 
nous an undertaking. The most comprehensive discussion of lute nota- 
tion and the sources of lute music to date is Johannes Wolf’s Handbuch 
der Notationskunde, Vol. u (Leipzig, 1919), both out of print and in- 
evitably out of date. In 1943 W. Bétticher completed his monograph, 
“Studien zur solistischen Lautenpraxis’. The bibliographical appendix 
to this work, subdivided into prints and Mss, is invaluable. But with 
only a few typewritten copies in Paris and London, it is hardly avail- 
able to the scholarly world at large. Consequently, in March of this 
year the CNRS published an interleaved mimeographed copy of the 
bibliography of 1943 so that participants of the Paris Congress and 
other scholars might contribute additions and revisions. In 1954 there 
appeared the fifth edition of Grove’s Dictionary of Music; the articles 
on ‘Lute Music’ by M. W. Prynne and on ‘Tablature’ by Thurston 
Dart are valuable and include full bibliographies. However, the most 
complete and up-to-date account of these matters promises to appear 
in the winter of 1958—s9 in the giant German music encyclopedia, 
Die Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart, published by Barenreiter at 
Kassel and Basel. The panel discussion held in June 1958 in Cologne 
devoted further time to formulating more precise methods by which 
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American and European scholars may report their findings to the 
central cataloguing office in Paris. All inquiries and communications 
should be addressed to M. Jean Jacquot, 129 Boulevard Masséna, 
Paris XII°. 

In conclusion we offer a list of primary sources, printed in England 
up to and including 1600; and a list of the Paris papers to be published 
under the editorship of J. Jacquot. In the list of primary sources each 
item includes its number in the Short Title Catalogue. When there is a 
copy in the British Museum the shelf-mark is given. Major libraries 
are abbreviated as follows: C (Cambridge University Library), F 
(Folger), H (Huntington), L (London: British Museum), N (New 
York Public), O (Oxford: Bodleian), P (Paris: Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale). The list is based on the STC, on the additions to the STC 
recorded by Bishop for America and by Schnapper for Great Britain, 
and on individual research. 


PRINTED ENGLISH SOURCES UP TO 1600 

Dateseasre 

1568 15486 Le Roy, Adrian. A brief and easy instrution... lute L:X.1.c.25 

1574 15487 Le Roy, Adrian. A brief and plaine instruction... lute L: K.1.c.19; 
@pi 

1596 1433 Barley, William. A new booke of tabliture L:x.1.c.18;H 

1597. 7091 Dowland, John. The first booke of songes... lute L: x.2.1.4; H; also 
revision dated 1600: L: K.2.i.5(1) 

1597 18126 Morley, Thomas. Canzonets or little short aers L:X.3.1.9; F;H; O 

1598 4878 Cavendish, Michael. 14 ayres in tabletorie to the lute 1: K.2.i.20 

1599 2497 Alison for Allison], Richard. The psalmes of David in... lute L: 
K.7.£.10; H; N 

1599 18131 Morley, Thomas. The first booke of consort lessons L: K.1.1.21 (bass 
viol part only); the printed treble lute part is lost, but much of it 
survives in manuscript in C; cf. Thurston Dart, ed., Two Consort 
Lessons... by... Morley (London: Stainer & Bell, 1957) 

1600 notin Morley, Thomas. The first booke of ayres Birmingham copy was 
destroyed by fire; there is an incomplete copy in F 

1600 14732 Jones, Robert. The first booke of songes L:.9.a.17(1); F 

1600 7095 Dowland, John. The second booke of songes... L: K.2.i.5(2);H 


PAPERS READ AT PARIS, 1957 


Binkley, Thomas E. (Illinois) “The evolution of the lute and its technique’ 
Botticher, Wolfgang (Gottingen) “The works of Lasso, put in lute tablature in the 
16th and 17th centuries’ 


Dart, Thurston (Cambridge) (a) “The Lute Instruction Book of Elizabeth Burwell’ 
(b) “The Pandora’ 
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Disertori, Benvenuto (Brera Academy, Milan) (a) “Evolution of the lute in Italy 
in the 15th and r6th centuries’ (b) “The Soprano lute’ (c) ‘Differences between 
the transcription of a famous strombotto for voice and one for lute’ 

Dorfmiiller, Kurt (Munich) ‘German lute tablature, and its problems of transcrip- 
tion’ 

Heartz, Daniel (Harvard) “The first instruction books for lute (to c. 15 50)’ 

Jacquot, Jean (CNRS, Paris) “Objectives and plans for work’ 

Lesure, Francois (Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris) ‘Research on lutenists in Paris at 
the beginning of the reign of Louis xm’ 

Lumsden, David (Southwell, Nottinghamshire) ‘An international catalogue of 
the sources of lute music’ 

Moe, Lawrence H. (California, Berkeley) “The problem of bar-lines: the tran- 
scription of dance music from lute tablatures of the 16th century’ 

Murphy, Richard M. (Oberlin) ‘Fantasias and ricercare in the first lute tablatures 
of the 16th century’ 

Noske, Fritz (Conservatory, Amsterdam) ‘The lutenists of the Netherlands’ 

Podolski, Michel (Hoelaart, Belgium) “The problems ofa method of transcription 
of lute tablatures’ 

Poulton, Diana (Midhurst, Sussex) “The lute: the evolution of the playing tech- 
nique’ 

Prynne, M. M. W. (Northern Army Group, British Forces) “The observation and 
conservation of the characteristics of ancient instruments’ 

Scheit, Karl (Academy of Music, Vienna) ‘Instruction books for the lute, about 
1600” 

Souris, André (Conservatory, Brussels) “Tablature and syntax: the role of tran- 
scriptions of lute tablatures’ 

Thibault, Géneviéve (Société de Musique d’Autrefois, Paris) “An Italian lute tab- 
lature manuscript from the first years of the 16th century’ 

Verchaly, André (CNRS, Paris) “The tablature in French collections of lute songs, 
1600-1643” 

Ward, John (Harvard) ‘Compositions originally written in Italian, German, or 
Spanish tablatures; re-written in French tablature’ 

Wilkowska-Chominska, Krystyna (Monumenta Musicae in Polonia, Warsaw) 
‘Research on the lute in Poland’ 


Reviews 


Petrarch’s Testament, edited and translated with introduction by Theo- 
dor E. Mommsen. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1957. 
93 pp- $3.50. 

No amount of legal verbiage can hide the intimate nature of one’s 
last will and testament. Francesco Petrarca’s is no exception. In fact 
he wrote it himself, with characteristic self-consciousness, to ensure 
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that its language would not be a reproach to his reputation as a man 
of letters. As a result, we have a document of uncommon interest, 
although this edition and translation owes its appeal as much at least 
to the efforts of Professor Mommsen as to those of Petrarch himself. 

Mommsen has compared all the available manuscripts and early 
printed versions of the will, and with the assistance of what appears to 
be the editio princeps printed in Venice in 1499 or 1500 has been able to 
construct a text superior to those available hitherto. 

The story of the transmission of this text has not been told before, 
and has an interest apart from the contents of the document itself. It 
is startling, for instance, when we recall Petrarch’s reputation in the 
century after his death, to learn that his will ‘evidently obtained no 
publicity throughout the fifteenth century’ (p. 53). Even his friends 
in Florence had, it would seem, only a partial and imperfect knowl- 
edge of its contents, which probably explains why it remained un- 
known for so long. Professor Mommsen has been able to distinguish 
some four independent textual traditions, and has also provided a 
useful survey of all the later editions in translation as well as in Latin. 

His own translation is the first to be made in English. It has been 
done with scrupulous care, and is marred only by the fact that the 
name of Padua, where Petrarch drew up the will, has inadvertently 
been left out (p. 91). 

Aside from textual traditions and English translation, Professor 
Mommsen has given a good deal of attention to the will’s contents. 
His introductory essay deals with it clause by clause, relating each 
with some episode in Petrarch’s life, especially of his later years. This 
becomes therefore a documented commentary on certain aspects of 
Petrarch’s old age, at once sympathetic and illuminating. Even Pe- 
trarch’s silences come in for notice. For instance, he made no explicit 
provision for the disposition of his library; and then there is the puz- 
zling fact that he makes no mention of his old friend Philippe de Ca- 
bassole, onetime bishop of Cavaillon, but now (1370) risen to the 
high dignity of the cardinalate. This is difficult to explain away con- 
vincingly, and I am not sure that Professor Mommsen has done so; 
but this is a minor matter in an essay of first importance for those who 
must consult Petrarch’s will. We may note one small slip: while the 
Basle edition of 1496 is described as the first edition of Petrarch’s 
works (p. 53), so is the Venice edition of rso1 (p. 55). All told, how- 
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ever, this little book is a model of unpretentious scholarship and 


readability. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA Norman P. Zacour 


H. W. Janson. The Sculpture of Donatello. Incorporating the Notes 
and Photographs of the late Jend Lanyi. Vol. 1: xxvii pp., 472 pls. 
Vol. 1: vii+-260 pp., 473-512 pls., 7 figs. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1957. $40.00. 

The genesis of this book was a tragic accident of the second World 
War, the death at sea of Dr. Jend Lanyi. His notes and photographs 
relating to the work of Donatello were subsequently turned over to 
Professor Janson, who used this material as the starting point of this 
most remarkable book, which stands as a noble execution of a schol- 
ar’s estate. 

The heart of the book is an extensive collection of photographs, a 
pictorial corpus which aims ‘to provide a satisfactory record of every 
facet of Donatello’s achievement’. The photographs, however, are 
not only documents, but celebrations as well, of Donatello’s eye and 
hand. Here one sees the whispering finesse of the sculptor’s schiacciato 
technique in the wind-blown trees of the early St. George relief; the 
chisel’s bold search for form in Clarence Kennedy’s remarkable pho- 
tographs of the Widener David; the sure simplicity of contour in 
Brogi’s photograph of the hand of the youthful bronze David in the 
Museo Nazionale, Florence. This corpus, according to the author, is 
the most exhaustive record of a sculptor’s work ever made available 
in published form, and each photograph, in its way, contributes to 
our sure recognition of the artist’s hand. An interesting challenge to 
the reader’s connoisseurship is offered by the section devoted to Re- 
jected Attributions. The visual evidence is damning to most of these 
sculptures; it is particularly hard to see how such works as the “Vec- 
chio Barbuto’ of the Museo Nazionale, in Florence, or the Faenza 
St. Jerome in Penitence could ever have been included in Donatello’s 
euvre. 1, however, am loath to see another hand in the terra-cotta 
bust of ‘St. Lawrence’ now in the Old Sacristy of S. Lorenzo. Profes- 
sor Janson calls it a St. Leonard and attributes it to Desiderio da Setti- 
gnano, largely on the basis of style and a nineteenth-century source. 
It seems to me that the evidence still leaves open the possibility of an 
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attribution to Donatello, although certainly not to his late period as 
some scholars have proposed. 

In this era of fine reproductions we tend, perhaps, to take excellent 
photography for granted, but it is also true that reliability of scholar- 
ship and superiority of pictorial example tend all too often to be in 
inverse proportion. The Sculpture of Donatello is a noteworthy excep- 
tion; here the scholarly presentation is more than equal to the beauti- 
ful illustration. Professor Janson, for reasons of simplicity and scope, 
has chosen the form of an expanded catalogue raisonné. While this may 
at first appear formidable to the non-specialist, pleasant surprises await 
him. In the first entry, on the marble David now in the Museo Nazio- 
nale, Florence, Professor Janson imparts his discovery that the wreath 
worn by the young prophet is made of amaranth, a flower whose 
name in Greek means ‘non-fading’ and to which Pliny ascribes the 
quality of renascence. This esoteric horticultural detail, which does 
not occur in the traditional iconography of the subject, points to 
Donatello’s involvement with the New Learning at the very begin- 
ning of his career, and it is a charming indication as well of the spirit 
of things to come. 

Professor Janson has wisely chosen to spare the reader the detailed 
involvement in archival matters which a verbatim reproduction of 
all pertinent documents would require. Instead he gives the factual 
content of each document in digest form and includes the exact text 
of possibly ambiguous passages. Since he is scrupulous about noting 
the location of all published and unpublished documents, the serious 
student is in no way handicapped by the digest form. The author has, 
on the other hand, translated sources in full, and he has examined 
most entertainingly the contribution of later writers to the Donatello 
legend. He proposes the ‘Brunelleschi build-up’ of the late quattro- 
cento as a contributing factor to the growth of the Donatello-Brunel- 
leschi rivalry legend, so richly embroidered with culinary details by 
Vasari in his story of the crucifixes made for S. Croce and S. Maria 
Novella. Equally fascinating is Professor Janson’s clarification of the 
contribution made by writers on Donatello to the idea in Renaissance 
art theory that laymen have little competence in matters of aesthetic 
judgment. There is the story in Vasari of how Donatello convinced 
the consuls of the linen drapers guild that he had retouched, to their 
taste, the St. Mark for Or San Michele, when, in fact, he had only 
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screened the statue from view for two weeks. As Professor Janson 
points out, the story has an exact parallel in Vasari’s account of Mich- 
clangelo’s ‘retouching’ of his marble David. Certainly the idea of the 
right of genius to follow its own lights, even at the risk of the patron’s 
displeasure, is a new and revolutionary one which, as the author has 
noted, sharply differentiates the Renaissance artist from his medieval 
predecessors. One wonders whether those who so boldly proclaimed 
the artist’s independence had any notion that there were grave social 
and economic hazards implicit in this estrangement of the artist from 
the lay world. 

Within the framework of the catalogue raisonné Professor Janson is 
able to give consideration to many of the broad problems of Dona- 
tello scholarship. Two in particular have produced much debate and, 
occasionally, irresponsible thinking in the extensive literature on this 
artist: the apparent neo-medieval quality of his later works, and his 
relationship to the antique. On the first question, Professor Janson 
takes his usually measured view, which depends on a careful evalua- 
tion of both visual and human factors. For instance, in discussing the 
Frari St. John the Baptist, he concludes that while the sculptor may 
have been influenced by earlier models of intense spirituality, we 
should seek them in Byzantine and not in Italian trecento art. More- 
over, he refrains from foolish speculation on the cause of Donatello’s 
‘crisis’ in the 1450's, years which produced, in addition to the Frari 
St. John, the Mary Magdalen of the Baptistery in Florence, the elo- 
quent “Giovannino Martelli’, and the intensely tragic Judith and 
Holofernes. He does not reject the possibility of a personal struggle 
for religious faith in those years, but he reminds us that Donatello 
does not thereby repudiate his own past: rather it is the accurate ob- 
servation of physical detail and its part in the portrayal of the psycho- 
logical manifestations of the religious experience which gives to these 
last works their unforgettable power. In this respect, it seems to me, 
they go beyond the ordinary scope of quattrocento sculpture and 
prepare us for the world of Caravaggio. This is not the first of such 
prophecies in Donatello’s work; Professor Janson recalls the link be- 
tween the composition of the Miracle panels on the High Altar of 
S. Antonio, Padua, and Raphael’s grouping of broad masses of fig- 
ures in the decoration of the Stanze. 

My only criticism of this book, and it is the carping of special in- 
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terest, is that Professor Janson did not choose to turn his selective eye 
and great good sense to a systematic discussion of Donatello and the 
antique. He offers the model chapter on Ghiberti and the antique in 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, by Richard Krautheimer and Trude Krautheimer- 
Hess (RN x, 2), as an example of what should be done, and he tanta- 
lizes us with references to the possible interest of Donatello in Byzan- 
tine objects, such as the small carved ivories he could have seen in 
Church treasuries. This is only one instance of the author’s generous 
encouragement to further study of Donatello, and by his indication 
of a profitable route of investigation he shows himself a fine teacher 
as well as a stimulating scholar. This book is certainly indispensable to 
the institutional library, and it will be a source of limitless pleasure in 
the private collection. It is marked throughout by rare humanity and 
an inspired understanding ofa great artistic achievement. 

BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY Eileen R. Driscoll 


Giordano Bruno. Due dialoghi sconosciuti e due dialoghi noti. Ed. Gio- 
vanni Aquilecchia. Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letterature, 1957. 
Xxili-+-64 pp. 

Bruno scholars will welcome Giovanni Aquilecchia’s discovery in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris) and republication of two previ- 
ously unknown dialogues by Bruno. The Idiota triumphans seu de 
Mordentio inter geometras deo, dialogus and the Dialogus qui de somnii 
interpretatione seu geometrica sylva inscribitur were first published in 
Paris (P. Chevillot) in 1586. Aquilecchia has included in his carefully 
edited and attractively printed republication the Dialogi duo .. ., Mor- 
dentius, and De Mordentii Salernitani circino, published (Florence, 1889) 
by Felice Tocco and Giacomo Vitelli in Vol. 1, part iv, pp. 223-257, 
of Bruno’s Opera latine conscripta. He has republished these ‘two 
known dialogues’ together with the ‘two unknown dialogues’ not 
only because Bruno himself coupled them in the same volume, but 
also because by the collation of the Paris edition, unknown to Tocco 
and Vitelli, with the Turin edition which they used, he believes that 
he has improved upon their ‘rather elastic’ editing of the Dialogi duo. 
He further declares that the interlocutor Botero of the Dialogi duo 
may indeed be Giovanni Botero, the political theorist. 

The existence not only of the Paris edition, but of any writings by 
Bruno relating to Fabrizio Mordente other than the Dialogi duo, was 
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unsuspected until the publication of an article by Miss Frances A. 
Yates, “Giordano Bruno: some new documents’, in Revue Interna- 
tionale de Philosophie, No. 16, 1951, fasc. 2, pp. 174-199. This article 
reproduces and interprets a number of excerpts (relative to Bruno’s 
second sojourn in Paris, from October 1585 to June 1586) from the 
letters of Jacopo Corbinelli, an exiled Florentine humanist and friend 
of Bruno, to Gian Vincenzo Pinelli, the founder of a famous library 
in Padua. Indeed, Aquilecchia, already known to Bruno scholars as 
the editor of the critical edition of La cena de le ceneri (Turin, 195 5), 
states that his search for the rediscovered dialogues was originally 
motivated by Miss Yates’ study. 

The refound dialogues themselves, like the closely related Dialogi 
duo, are of scant value intrinsically. The subject matter of the four 
dialogues is the alleged discovery by Fabrizio Mordente of new prin- 
ciples of geometry, the practical application of which was to be facili- 
tated by Mordente’s invention of a new type of compass. The Idiota 
triumphans and the De somni interpretatione have little if any importance 
for the history of geometry; neither do they significantly alter or add 
to Bruno’s philosophical beliefs. Their significance for Bruno’s biog- 
raphy, however, is considerable: first, they reveal an unsuspected and 
paradoxical polemic by Bruno against the geometrician Mordente, 
whom he also hyperbolically praised; second, when read in conjunc- 
tion with the Corbinelli-Pinelli correspondence cited by Miss Yates, 
it is seen that the controversy between Bruno and Mordente quickly 
passed beyond the personal sphere into that of the political turmoil 
then current in France. With the dedication of the Idiota triumphans to 
Pietro Del Bene, Bruno affirmed his adherence to the group support- 
ing Henry of Navarre; Mordente in his anger against Bruno turned 
for support to the Duke of Guise. Bruno’s simultaneous praise and 
ridicule of Mordente parallels to some extent his mixture of criticism 
with commendation of such figures as Copernicus and Nicholas of 
Cusa. 

In his dedicatory letter Bruno states as one of his purposes in pub- 
lishing the volume the desire to answer unnamed critics who thought 
him too laudatory of Mordente and too credulous in attributing to 
Mordente the theories advanced in the Dialogi duo. As Leonardo 
Olschki suggested, Bruno found in Mordente’s ‘concrete geometry’ 
support for his own concept of the ‘minimum’, which denied the 
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mathematical principles of continuity and infinite divisibility. In both 
the Idiota triumphans and the De somni interpretatione, as in the earlier 
Dialogi duo, Bruno depicts Mordente as a god among geometricians, 
mechanically inventive, but so handicapped by his lack of learning 
and ignorance of Latin as to require the aid of Bruno to expound his 
discoveries and to extend them beyond the empirical realm. It is this 
point which angered Mordente. In the two later dialogues Bruno 
quickly passed from exaggerated praise of Mordente to savage irony: 
the idiota of Bruno’s title is Mordente, who now appears, in language 


reminiscent of both the Eroici furori and the Cabala del cavallo pegaseo, 


as a divinely inspired but totally ignorant innovator. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY John C. Nelson 


Tommaso Campanella. Magia e grazia. Theologicorum liber xiv. 
Testo critico e traduzione a cura di Romano Amerio. Edizione Naz- 
ionale dei Classici del Pensiero Italiano, Serie u, 5. Roma: Fratelli 
Bocca Editori, 1957. 260 pp. 

The memory of Tommaso Campanella (1568-1639) is dear to at 
least three diverse groups today. Scientists are grateful to him for his 
courageous Defence of Galileo, written while he was in prison, in the 
vain hope of keeping the great astronomer-physicist out of prison. 
Communists look upon his City of the Sun as a preliminary sketch of 
their blueprint for society. Roman Catholics regard the Dominican 
friar as a valiant fighter for their faith, and a fervent supporter of su- 
preme papal power. 

Campanella wrote an extensive theological treatise in thirty books, 
which he began in 1613 and, after some interruptions, finished in 
1624. For the purpose of having this Theology printed, he submitted 
it to the ecclesiastical censor of the Dominican Order, in whose Ar- 
chivio Generale at Rome the copy still reposes unpublished (Series 
XIV, no. 288-293). In 1634 Campanella fled from Rome to France, 
where he found a friendlier attitude toward some of his writings, 
which were promptly published at Paris. But his Theology was op- 
posed by the Sorbonne for various reasons. When he died in 1639, 
Campanella left his personal copy of the still unpublished Theology to 
a monastery, from which it subsequently passed to the Bibliothéque 
Nationale (mss. Mazarin, 1077-1078). This Paris Ms is now incom- 
plete, but those books of the Theology which it does contain offer a 
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later and fuller version of the work than is found in the Rome manu- 
script. 

Book 1 of the Theology was first printed, more than three centuries 
after it was composed, in 1936, and again in 1949. Books xxviI-xxvul 
followed in 1955, and then Book x1v in 1957, in the order of their 
significance for the understanding of Campanella’s thought. In the 
volume under review the Latin text of Book x1v is based on the Paris 
manuscript, which was collated with the Rome manuscript by the 
editor, Romano Amerio, whose contributions to our knowledge of 
Campanella have been appearing in a steady stream for almost thirty 
years. 

In addition to a critical Latin text of Book x1v, Amerio also pro- 
vides, as in his previous editions of Books 1 and xxvu—xxv, an Ital- 
ian translation on facing pages. Amerio’s Italian translation does not 
always follow Campanella’s Latin text closely. Sometimes a Latin 
expression is given no Italian counterpart, and at other times the 
Italian version is an expansion of the Latin. This kind of free render- 
ing will undoubtedly prove useful to the many readers who welcome 
assistance in coping with Campanella’s highly individual Latin style, 
but should not the translator of a Renaissance work scrupulously re- 
frain from anachronistically interpolating later ideas? In his discussion 
of Acts 2:1-15 Campanella argues that since the Apostles were Jews, 
they spoke only Hebrew; and since they were poor, they could not 
afford to hire interpreters. But their utterances, he thinks, were mirac- 
ulously transformed by angels into the equivalent sounds of every 
language of their listeners (in anticipation of the system of simultane- 
ous translation used in the United Nations nowadays). When Cam- 
panella says that the Hebrew sounds were carried ‘per circulationes 
aeris’, surely he does not mean ‘attraverso le onde sonore’, for there is 
no suggestion of ‘sound waves’ in his Latin text (p. 42); similarly, 
‘idem aer’ is not ‘una medesima onda sonora’, nor is ‘illa aeris particu- 
la’ equal to “quella parte dell’ onda sonora’. Just as there are no waves 
in Campanella’s theory of sound, so also there are no vibrations: his 
sound moves the air ‘pro motionis robore’, not ‘per la vibrazione’ 
(pp. 196-197), while voice is an ‘aeris commotio’, not ‘una vibrazione 
dell’ aria’ (pp. 198-199). Galileo’s sunspots took fifteen days to cross 
the sun’s disk; they did not occupy fifteen degrees of the disk (pp. 


232-233). 
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Although Campanella spent almost half of his tortured life in one 
dungeon after another, he somehow managed to satisfy his voracious 
appetite for reading. His prolific writings abound in numerous refer- 
ences to ancient, medieval, and Renaissance authors. The elucidation 
of such citations in Book x1v of the Theology has been left to others by 
Amerio, who has confined his efforts to verifying Campanella’s quo- 
tations from the Bible, presumably because a complete commentary 
would have considerably increased the size and price of the volume. 
Hence the way is now open for other scholars to investigate Cam- 
panella’s reactions in Book xiv to the intellectual movements of his 
epoch. His remarks (p. 36) about Sebastian Miinster’s translation of 
the Old Testament may serve to exemplify the need for a more thor- 
ough analysis than Amerio was willing to undertake. Incidentally, 
Miinster’s name is missing from Amerio’s Index (p. 255), and Cam- 
panella’s simple statement about Miinster “Hic facit mistionem’ is al- 
most unrecognizably puffed up by Amerio into ‘Questo eretico fa la 
mistura abominata dal Profeta’. 

What makes the study of Campanella intriguing is that, amid all 
his tedious chatter about angels and devils and such, the faint glim- 
merings of a critical judgment can be seen emerging. Thus he reports 
(p. 184) that a friend of his once made silver by following an alchemi- 
cal recipe, but could never repeat the trick thereafter. 

CITY COLLEGE OF NEW YORK Edward Rosen 


William J. Bouwsma. Concordia Mundi: The Career and Thought of 
Guillaume Postel (1510-1581). Harvard Historical Monographs xxxm. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1957. vi-+ 
2 leaves + 328 pp. + 1 leaf. $6.50. 

William Postel is a witness to the character and the concerns of the 
age which produced him. His life nearly spans the sixteenth century; 
his reading and study carry him back through the Middle Ages into 
antiquity; many of his ideas show originality and a belief in progress 
which not only make him a child of the Renaissance and an earnest 
humanist but project him into our own time. Influenced by the re- 
ligious turmoil of his age, encouraged by the new geographical dis- 
coveries, by the promise held out by printing, by the contributions of 
Islam to the western revival of learning, mystic, linguist, reformer, 


scholar, perhaps a bit mad, certainly very much disorganized, his life’s 
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goal was to achieve unity and peace in the world. He did not deviate 
from this aim, although his methods to attain it shifted. Religion or 
organized religion played a part throughout, but political unity was 
not overlooked. His most important work was his De orbis terrae con- 
cordia. He hoped to refute Islamic, Jewish, and pagan teachings 
through a rational justification of the doctrines of Christianity. 

Although Postel was certainly not obscure in his own time, his in- 
fluence, never very strong, dwindled after his death, so that in the 
twenticth century his name is barely mentioned by historians of the 
era in which he played so active a part. He lived against a background 
of change. Therefore, a study of his life, in all its facets, is very helpful 
in providing a better understanding of that background, of the reli- 
gious mood and intellectual atmosphere. 

Postel’s early studies were in Paris where, at the Collége de Sainte- 
Barbe, he came under the influence of the Spaniards—an influence 
which continued much later when he allied himself with the Jesuits, 
looking to them to lead in the conversion of the world to Christianity. 

Postel became proficient not only in mathematics and philosophy 
but also in geography and, attaining a reputation as a linguist, he ac- 
companied a mission to Constantinople, where he learned Arabic. 
Eventually his studies led him to comparative philology. But he was 
concerned with the expansion of Christianity in the Orient and from 
scholarly occupations he turned his attention to active missionary 
ideals. He subordinated scholarship to his religious faith. 

Returning from the east he visited Rome and also Venice where he 
came under the influence of a woman whom he called the ‘mater 
mundi’, the ‘new Eve’ or the “Venetian Virgin’. At one time Postel 
held a chair at Vienna, at one time in Paris. His attitude towards 
France as a leader makes the reader think of the strong nationalism of 
a later date, but the author of the monograph feels that the two were 
dissimilar. 

Postel read widely and indiscriminately and quoted from his read- 
ing with and without giving credit. With his temperament, it is not 
surprising that he knew the work of Pythagoras as well as that of 
Plato and Aristotle. He studied the cabala and was acquainted with the 
early Renaissance Italian authors. The major tradition of his plea for 
peace includes the lives and works of St. Augustine, St. Francis, and 
Ramon Lull. He collected a large library but was forced to dispose of 
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it to provide himself with funds. He was a prolific author on numer- 
ous subjects, and frequently contradicted himself. 

Emphasizing rationality as the will of God, Postel found irrational 
belief or behavior an adequate definition of sin. He was so impressed 
with the intellectuality of the east that he strove all his life to achieve 
a closer relation between east and west. Moreover, the metaphysical 
principles, the ‘animus’ and ‘anima mundi’, were intellectually satisfy- 
ing, and this cosmic sexual dualism may well have been derived from 
Oriental religion. 

Professor Bouwsma displays a rich panorama of the many strains 
which were drawn together in the sixteenth century and which 
enawed at the structure of the established Church. The refinements of 
argument will have more meaning for theologians or historians of 
theology than for general historians. In fact, the technical discussions 
of dogma might be considered confusing by those with no training in 
theology, because the niceties of the distinctions in dogma which dis- 
turbed Postel’s life are outside the province of those not specifically 
trained to appreciate them. And yet it is against this confused back- 
ground that historians of art, literature, philosophy, science, econom- 
ics, government exhibit their own interests. 

Professor Bouwsma has covered the available literature and di- 
gested it admirably. He has delved into sources and co-ordinated the 
results for the reader. The index and bibliographical note are helpful. 
Unfortunately a number of the footnote references are inaccurate or 
confusing and should have been corrected by the editor. A few obvi- 
ous mistakes are apt to make a reader suspicious and hesitant to accept 
the accuracy of the mass of material. 

PRATT INSTITUTE C. Doris Hellman 


Philippe Desportes. Cartels et Masquarades. Epitaphes. Edition critique 
suivie du commentaire de Malherbe, publiée et annotée par Victor 
E. Graham. (Textes Littéraires Francais). Geneve: Droz, 1958. 120 pp. 

Although these circumstantial poems, composed for mercenary 
reasons, found their place in the 1600 and 1607 editions, Desportes 
seems to have had little affection for them (introd. p. 8). Mr. Graham 
himself judges them ‘assez formelles et méme froides’. This text, how- 
ever, is a good addition to the distinguished and useful collection of 
the TLF: the 1858 Michiels edition is rare, and there seems to be a re- 
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cent interest in the phenomenon of the Renaissance ‘féte’, witness the 
excellent monographs edited by Jean Jacquot, Les Fétes de la Renais- 
sance (Paris: CNRS, 1956), and the article of Helen Purkis, ‘Les Inter- 
médes 4 la cour de France au xvie sitcle’ in BHR xx (1958), n° 2. Mr. 
Graham’s edition is another manifestation of this interest. 

The forty-four epitaphs, either true epitaphs (twenty-seven) or 
elegiac sonnets and other occasional pieces, are conventional and 
not inspired by sincere sentiments, with the exception of those laud- 
ing Claude de L’Aubespine. The last poem, Complainte pour le Roi 
Henri III, is one of the best pieces of Desportes, according to J. La- 
vaud and Victor Graham: its rhythm seems beautifully adapted to the 
melancholy expressed. There are only two real cartels (pp. 34 and 36), 
a poetic entertainment ending with a formal challenge or défi. As for 
the ‘masquarades’, the editor, clarifying Laumonier’s definition (Ron- 
sard, poete lyrique, p. 216), distinguishes here three types: (1) four en- 
trées (pp. 23, 44, 46, 48) or the formal march of the disguised person- 
ages into the place of festivities; (2) five intermédes (pp. 25, 40, 42, 52) 
‘épisode qui présuppose un cadre plus intime—l'intérieur d’un palais 
ou du jardin’; and (3) one ballet, the Stances a la Royne, where the dis- 
guised personages are silent and their action is recited by one or sev- 
eral. In this ballet, twelve African maidens en route to serve the 
Queen, whose renown has reached them, are attacked by twelve 
giants and saved by twelve Cupid-like little warriors. Mr. Graham 
sees possible ‘symbolism’ in this number twelve which could stand 
for the twelve virtues or the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 

The reader would have benefited from a deeper analysis of the 
poems studied in terms of their place in the evolution of the genre 
(comparisons with Marot’s and Saint-Gelais’ court poetry and with 
Ronsard’s treatment of his cartels and mascarades). An analysis of the 
unusual poetic themes as well as the recurring images and devices 
would have been of help to the student of Desportes, especially since 
Mr. Lavaud does not examine Desportes’ imagery in detail. For in- 
stance, the phoenix metaphor—frequent in Desportes—its source and 
presentation, peculiar to this poet, might have been usefully studied, 
just as the Hydre d’amour, where the personages wore Hydra heads. 
Mr. Graham might have consulted with profit Les Fétes de la Renais- 
sance for some conclusions bearing on the historical and aesthetic sig- 
nificance of such artistic manifestation and applicable to the Cartels et 
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Masquarades. The poet’s Platonic imagery, which assumes in Des- 
portes a distinctive form, could have been more emphasized: the sole 
reference to Mr. Burgess’ book, Platonism in Desportes (University of 
North Carolina Press, 1954) is found on page 61, note $. Indeed, some 
conclusions of Mr. Burgess (p. 145) which confirm the thesis of Frances 
Yates in The French Academies of the Sixteenth Century (London: War- 
burg Institute, 1947) might well have found their place within the 
limits of the introduction. In regard to Desportes’ imagery, an étude 
d’ ensemble therefore remains to be done. 

The text is very well edited.! It reproduces the 1600 text which ap- 
pears unchanged in the posterior editions (1607, 1611) followed by 
the excellent text of Michiels, so that both modern editions present 
an identical version with the exception of a few minor differences in- 
dicated by the editor. In addition to its availability, the new edition 
offers the advantages of listing the variants and especially of present- 
ing Malherbe’s criticisms clearly at the bottom of each page. More- 
over, highly adequate historical references, notes on mythological 
allusions, the index, and the bibliography make Mr. Graham’s book a 
very helpful tool. Although Desportes’ language is relatively easy, the 
reader might find notes on grammar, vocabulary, and versification 
desirable. The editor gives many of the Italian sources of Desportes; 
the French sources and reminiscences are slighted. This edition was an 
opportunity for Mr. Graham to substantiate his thesis that “The muse 
of Desportes is perhaps more truly French than has been suspected. 
With the assistance of source studies embracing earlier sixteenth- 
century French poets and using critical editions of their works and the 
works of Desportes, many additional so-called foreign sources of the 
poet are likely to be revealed as borrowings from French predeces- 
sors. May we suggest as a probable additional source of La Mas- 
quarade des Chevaliers Agitez (p. 52) Vauquelin de la Fresnaie’s Sylvien 


1 A few errors and divergences from the Michiels edition not indicated in the vari- 
ants have been noted: p. 24, 30 for d la force mattée, r. a la force mattée; p. 35, 33 for toute 
douceurs, r. toutes douceurs; p. 99, 1 for durable fleurs, r. durables fleurs; p- 99, 3 for prin- 
temps., t. printemps,; p. 103, 4 for s’estraint, r. s’estaint; p. 103, 10 for demeuré, r. demeurée; 
p- 56, note 1 for déli, r. délit; p. 93, n. 2 for Malherebe, r. Malherbe. Michiels’ reading 
seems more logical to the reviewer, although the editor might be justified in reading 
P- 73, 21 demeure; p. 81, 28 aux coeurs, where Michiels has p. 475 demeuré; p- 478 au 
coeur. 

2 ‘Some Undiscovered Sources of Desportes’, French Studies x (19 $6), n° 2, p. 131. 
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a L’Echo forestiere, Foresteries, u, iv, pp. 125-130 (ed. M. Bensimon, 
Droz, TLF). For some interesting similarities between Desportes’ and 
Ronsard’s epitaphs see Desp. p. 55, 8-10, Rons. p. 189, 17-20 (ed. 
Laumonier, xm); Desp. p. 56, 13-14, Rons. p- 188, 136 sq. (Laum. 
xm); Desp. p. 59, 6, Rons. p. 184, 35 (Laum. xt); Desp. p. 70, M. de 
Schweinitz, Les Epitaphes de Ronsard (Paris: PUF, 1925, p. 99). The 
close resemblance between Desportes’ and Ronsard’s curious epitaphs 
for Madame de Villeroy’s dog suggests possible imitation of one poet 
by the other: both sing the matchless white coat of Barbiche, both 
hint at its human entendement, and both envy the dog’s sweet fate of 
expiring on its mistress’ bosom. In general, Desportes’ attitude to- 
ward death—regardless of how sincere the grief expressed may be— 
is different from the pagan wisdom of Ronsard, who often recalls 
that “Les pleurs ne peuvent réveiller / Une chose quand elle est morte’. 
Desportes, on the contrary, leans more toward immortality. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY Marc Bensimon 


Bernard Palissy. The Admirable Discourses. Translated by Auréle La 
Rocque. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1957. xi+-264 pp. 
$5.50. 

While we cannot expect from the nineteen pages of introduction 
of this book a full account of the life and work of Bernard Palissy, 
the modern reader now has a complete translation, including even 
Privilege and table of contents, of the 1580 princeps of the Discours Ad- 
mirables de la nature des eaux et fontaines, .. . des métaux, des sels et salines, 
des pierres, du feu et des émaux . . . with enough biographical and bib- 
liographical material to introduce him to its somewhat mysterious 
and half-forgotten author. The translator, who is Professor of Geol- 
ogy at Ohio State University, has had expert advice from Professor 
Alexander Schutz in ‘tracking down . . . difficult words and expres- 
sions’. In general the translation is accurate and clear, reflecting Palis- 
sy’s vigor and simplicity. One might question whether ‘glazier’ sug- 
gests the artist in stained glass to a modern reader; Palissy’s text uses 
both verrier and vitrier to refer to his original calling. At another point, 
the practical sense of what Palissy is describing seems to have been 
lost: p. 34, ‘claunes’, small pools or reservoirs dug on hillsides to col- 
lect surface water, ‘ne sont creusées que devers la partie pendante’, 
which is translated ‘are dug only on the hanging side’, which in turn 
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is not aided by the footnote. Surely what Palissy means is that these 
excavations are shallow on the downhill side, and hollowed out— 
‘creusées’—more deeply into the subsoil uphill, where the bank then 
overhangs the water. | 

It is, however, good to have the help of an expert in evaluating 
numerous passages in which Palissy sets theory, the accepted verbal 
explanation of natural phenomena, against practice, representing his 
own hard-won conquests of the physical world, in turn sometimes 
developing rudimentary theories, and thus pointing towards science 
as the following century will know it. On the whole, he remains a 
naive and unintellectualized writer, thinking always about what can 
be manipulated and put to work, even when he insists that every 
farmer needs a philosophy of agriculture, a systematic body of knowl- 
edge about the soil. The great challenge of his career came when he saw 
an enamelled vase, presumably Italian majolica, which he promptly 
determined to duplicate. His method was strictly empirical, without 
reference to any literature on the subject, and his account of the long 
series of trials and errors which led after many years to a successful 
glaze reads like a famous passage in Cellini’s memoirs, with some of 
the same sense of self-dramatization. 

The Discours are based on lectures he delivered to a diversified pub- 
lic in Paris towards the end of his life, and thus they form an early 
member of a long series of effective popularizations of science, in a 
genre much used from his day to ours. Not often does a humanist 
writer give us so clear a picture of the chaos of ideas about the world 
in which Renaissance man lived; we gain from Palissy a glimpse not 
only of incoherence of doctrine but also of the extraordinary crudity 
of the conditions of his work: the lack of effective fuel and the result- 
ant difficulty of obtaining high temperatures, the imprecise defini- 
tion of materials and the inexactitude of measurements, the impossi- 
bility of obtaining accurate data, due partly to inadequate measuring 
scales, but quite as much to the typical secretiveness of an age without 
copyrights or patents, without general recognition of property in 
methods and techniques. 

Perhaps the dominant feature of his mind was his rugged indepen- 
dence; he rejected authority almost as a habit. His Protestantism can 
be seen as clearly in his natural philosophy as in his religion, for he 
accepted no traditional teaching, and was attached to no school of 
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thought. His great compulsion was to teach an outlook and attitudes 
rather than techniques and secret formulae, for his book will tell no- 
body how to make enamels like his. He sets forth his ideas in dia- 
logues, point by point and argument by argument, always on a basis 
of personal observations, prolonged and reasoned, placed in their nat- 
ural context, and occasionally leading to conclusions which later 
workers have verified. Professor La Rocque suggests that it is desir- 
able to substitute modern terminology for Palissy’s usual words and 
phrases, and he shows that simple equivalents allow us to make good 
scientific sense for today of many of his observations and tentative 
explanations and hypotheses. Indeed, Palissy seems to have originated 
or first described devices which foreshadow important modern tools; 
notably a soil auger which brings up cylindrical cores of earth, show- 
ing the strata of the subsoil, sand, loam, clay, gravel, etc., indicating 
how deep the farmer would have to dig to reach marl or other needed 
material. While much in this book is simply old wives’ tales, there is 
still enough information about techniques and procedures, the salines 
for instance, to justify twentieth-century interest. 

Typical of him at his best is a passage at the end of the dialogue ‘On 
the Art of Earth’, where Théorique challenges Practique on the value of 
an ‘art méchanique, duquel on se peut passer aisément’, and we are 
given a reply in three or four pages which recall Rabelais’ panegyric 
on Pantagruelion at the end of the Tiers Livre in their eloquent analy- 
sis of what humanity owes to the ‘philosophe’ and the ‘géométre’ in 
the control of fire and the building of the enamel-worker’s ovens. 
Beginning with empirical facts, the rule of thumb of the ordinary 
potter with his unquestioned and unanalyzed routines, Palissy finally 
reaches a position in which he declares that the arts ‘ausquels sont re- 
quis compas, reigles, nombres, poids et mesures ne doyvent estre ap- 
pelez méchaniques’, and he goes on to point out that without the pot- 
ter’s art, the refiner of gold and silver would have to cease work, that 
the glassmakers, jewelers, blacksmiths, and locksmiths would have 
no vessels capable of holding their materials or making their furnaces, 
for there is no stone or mineral or other substance which can long en- 
dure the heat of fire. Tiles, dishes, pots, pipes, roofs, buildings, are all 
best made of the clay the potter uses, and historians tell us even ‘that 
many earthen vessels have been consecrated for the use of temples’. 
It may be that the echo of Rabelais is conscious, for Palissy writes in 
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praise of one trade, while the romancer wrote in praise of hemp and 
flax. In any case, here are kindred spirits, newly awakened to the in- 
tellectual delights of contemplating the useful arts and the place they 
occupy at the material and economic roots of a developed culture. 
Thus Practique rises to become anew Théorique in its own right. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY Harcourt Brown 


M. W. Beresford and J. K. St. Joseph. Medieval England, an Aerial 
Survey. Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 1958. 
xiv-+274 pp. $8.50. 

This second volume of Cambridge Air Surveys is a work displaying 
the highest qualities of scholarly imagination. The general series of 
which it is a part aims at bringing together the techniques of aerial 
photography, hitherto largely confined to prehistoric studies, with 
those of traditional historical scholarship, based on documentary ma- 
terial. The first volume dealt with monastic sites; this one, more am- 
bitious, covers the whole range of the medieval landscape, rural and 
urban. 

The term ‘medieval’ in the title is somewhat deceptive, since as the 
authors explain, they are concerned with evidence ranging from the 
Anglo-Saxon settlement until the end of Elizabeth’s reign. And in 
fact their discussion of individual points often takes them up to the 
great changes of the Industrial Revolution. So, in effect, the work 
deals with a variety of problems in the social and economic history of 
pre-industrial England. 

The organization of the book is highly intelligent. It is built around 
117 air photographs, each of which is accompanied by an explanatory 
text. The plates are grouped under a few major rubrics—open fields, 
villages, and towns. Within each division particular topics are illumi- 
nated by the joint technique of plate and text. 

There are, for instance, excellent illustrated discussions of the siting 
of villages, of their shapes, their bounds, and their spacing across the 
countryside. The varying relationships between manor-house and 
village, church and village, or castle and village are vividly demon- 
strated. The dissolution of the medieval village, whether by casual 
circumstance or deliberate action, is displayed in its diverse patterns. 
In another section major features of medieval towns are graphically 
presented, with a special subsection on the planned town. This latter 
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contains not only such well-known instances as Winchelsea but a 
number of less famous but not less interesting examples. A conclud- 
ing section of the book, miscellaneous in content, brings together ma- 
terial from industrial sites, such as lead mines or salterns, from roads, 
trackways, and causeways, and one fine photograph is of a hundred 
meeting place. 

The authors wisely point out the limitations of their method. Since 
air photographs suitable for reproduction in a quarto-sized volume 
will show only rather small areas, many important types of medieval 
landscape must be excluded. Naturally, the nucleated village offers 
the best possibilities for effective illustration, although even here the 
scale is such as to exclude much detail. The relationship of village set- 
tlement across a countryside can be shown only ina very few instances. 
Perhaps a future volume, less manageable in size but equipped with 
folding sheets, could present some of these important features. 

One of the most skillful devices of the authors is the bringing to- 
gether of old maps and photographs. Town maps of the sixteenth 
century or manorial plans of pre-enclosure days are set side by side 
with modern air photographs with most effective results. With a little 
study one can pick out features of medieval topography which only 
weeks of patient work might (or might not) uncover otherwise. This 
technique is used in connection with the vexed question as to whether 
the ridge-and-furrow visible even to the casual motorist is identical 
with the medieval strip. By juxtaposing map and photograph the 
authors have demonstrated this identity for at least a limited number 
of instances. 

This book should prove of wide value, useful to scholar, student, 
and general reader alike. For each text the authors have searched orig- 
inal documents and existing commentary with great thoroughness. 
On the other hand the general introductions to each section give au- 
thoritative summaries of particular value to the non-specialist or the 
student. They provide information otherwise scattered in specialist 
publications. The importance of the book for teaching, especially to 
American students for whom these landscapes are not familiar, can- 
not be over-estimated. This book, combining professional precision 
and thoroughness with readability, is a model to commend itself to 


all scholars. 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE Wallace T. MacCaffrey 
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Paul N. Siegel. Shakespearean Tragedy and the Elizabethan Compromise. 
New York: New York University Press, 1957. xvi+243 pp. $5.00. 

One sign ofa good book about Shakespeare is that it sends its read- 
ers back to the plays with increased eagerness because the author of 
the book has perceived some aspect of Shakespeare’s dramaturgic 
wizardry not fully recognized by previous commentators. In this 
well-packed and very readable book Professor Siegel of Long Island 
University discusses ‘the relation between Shakespearean tragedy and 
the society of which it was a product’. His insistence that the tragedies 
form a magnificent edifice resting on ‘the foundation provided by the 
social structure’ will distress readers who attribute the essential great- 
ness of the tragedies less to the conditions of Tudor society than to the 
genius of one man; but the thesis is plainly stated and its exposition 
deserves the most careful attention. Mr. Siegel’s extensive study of 
Renaissance England has led him to the conviction that Hamlet, 
Othello, Macbeth, and King Lear reflect a “world view’ at once human- 
ist and Christian. This “world view’ evolved when the equilibrium— 
Mr. Siegel’s “compromise’—between the aristocracy (both Tudor 
and pre-Tudor) and England’s middle class was disturbed by the 
rapid growth of the latter in power and influence after the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada. Carrying on from where A. C. Bradley and 
Theodore Spencer left off, Mr. Siegel attempts to show that Shake- 
speare’s ideas concerning the potentialities and weaknesses of men 
were based on an explicitly Christian concept of society and of the 
universe. He argues well. The ten chapters of his book set forth a pro- 
gressively convincing theory which will interest both students of 
Shakespeare and students of the history of ideas. 

The question which every reader of Mr. Siegel’s book will ask is 
whether this account of the climate of thought in Shakespeare’s Eng- 
land illuminates the four plays discussed. Both in the early chapters 
which deal succinctly with the ‘compromise’ and in the more leisurely 
analytical essays dealing successively with the four plays one finds 
wholly acceptable opinions along with observations which vigor- 
ously challenge the several sets of ‘traditional’ views. It is of course 
these hitherto unperceived or unexpressed ideas that invite a fresh 
reading of the plays. Mr. Siegel’s book will provoke rather than pre- 
clude further discussion of Shakespeare’s view of life. 

The book has faults, the chief being that the space given to notes is 
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disproportionate: 43 pages of notes appended to 188 pages of text. 
Many of the annotations contain matter that should have been incor- 
porated into the text. It is surprising, moreover, to find a scholar of 
Mr. Siegel’s reputation quoting so extensively from the books and 
articles of nineteenth- and twentieth-century scholars; his doing so 
gives a misleading impression of dependence and will certainly not 
disarm critics inclined to reject the central thesis. Eyebrows will be 
raised at the presence ofan Analytical Table of Contents covering six 
pages, useful perhaps to the author but surely unnecessary in a book 
whose continuity is excellent. There are a few bad sentences—for ex- 
ample, the longest on page 76, the one on page 144 beginning ‘We 
rest your hermits’, and the last sentence of note 21 on page 216—but 
these are flaws in prose that is otherwise altogether satisfactory in its 
clarity and its rhythms. The most noticeable misprints are ‘1709’ for 
‘I7-19' (page 95) and “Burnam’ for “Birnam’ (page 155). 

Mr. Siegel is to be congratulated on this courageous and significant 
contribution to Shakespearean scholarship. If many readers are reluc- 
tant to accept his main contention, all will agree that no other critic 
has gone so thoroughly into the matter of the Christian implications 
of Shakespeare’s dramatic writings. When Mr. Siegel reads this book 
again ten years from now he will still be glad he wrote it; and so will 
other serious students of Elizabethan drama. 

Mc MASTER UNIVERSITY R. M. Wiles 


Williams M. Mitchell. The Rise of the Revolutionary Party in the Eng- 
lish House of Commons, 1603-1629. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1957. Xvi-++ 209 pp. $4.00. 

Professor Mitchell’s work represents essentially a statistical analysis 
of the personnel and procedure of the House of Commons from 1603 
to 1629. This analysis is offered as an aid in the important task of trac- 
ing the development and continuity of membership of an opposition 
group which increasingly challenged the more important policies of 
the first two Stuarts. Such pertinent data as the ratio of bills passed to 
days of session, tabulation and analysis of committee assignments for 
members and the listing of those members who were most active in 
the reporting of committees are presented as substantiating evidence 
of the emergence of an ‘opposition party’ within the Commons. In 
this study of the connection between the development of new parlia- 
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mentary procedures and the changing nature of the personnel of the 
Commons, the author argues for certain conclusions. In the opinion 
of this reviewer, most of these findings are sound. 

By means of a detailed examination of the record, the author dem- 
onstrates that, as early as 1597, the courtier clique was losing its grip 
on the Commons. This trend continued throughout the early Parlia- 
ments of James, and the author offers as evidence inquiries into such 
activities as participation in debate, committee work, and the increas- 
ing attacks on the powers of the Speaker. The sessions of 1604-10, 
however, reveal the most rapid changes in procedure, and Professor 
Mitchell directly connects one of these new procedural instruments— 
the use of committees—to the activities of the known leaders of the 
opposition group. Despite the shortness of its session, the author’s ex- 
amination of the records of the Addled Parliament reveals the conti- 
nuity of this group both from the standpoint of personnel and control 
of committees. This opposition group came close to extinction in the 
Commons of 1621 and 1624, and the author’s analysis indicates that 
this decline may have been due to James’s and Charles’s policy of brib- 
ery and patronage. 

Of special significance is Professor Mitchell’s demonstration of the 
link between the membership of the Long Parliament and this grow- 
ing opposition group. Nearly all of the important members of the 
1640-43 period were on the Commons rolls of 1628. One might be 
inclined to dissent from his use of the word revolutionary, since the 
change from an attitude of mere opposition to that of rebellion can- 
not be established by statistical examination. However, the author 
has been careful throughout his work to qualify his findings with a 
frank admission of the tentative nature of such an analysis. Whatever 
reservation might be entertained concerning the validity of a statisti- 
cal approach to this subject, Professor Mitchell has performed an ex- 
haustive and valuable service which, in the main, substantiates the 
more interpretative accounts of this period such as Notestein’s well- 
known The Winning of the Initiative in the House of Commons and the 
more recent work by David Willson, The Privy Council in the House 
of Commons, 1604-1629. 

UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO William H. Stockdale 
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Bernard Spivack. Shakespeare and the Allegory of Evil: The History of a 
Metaphor in Relation to his Major Villains. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. ix-+506 pp. $7.50. 

This interesting and substantial book might be described as a schol- 
arly excursus to a critical discussion. That discussion, from which it 
starts and to which it returns, involves the characterization of certain 
Shakespearean villains, with particular reference to Iago. The excur- 
sus follows the slippery course of the Vice through the range of pre- 
Shakespearean drama, surveying ground already familiar to students 
with a freshly sharpened awareness of continuities. Thus Professor 
Spivack is able to offer an historical answer to the psychological ques- 
tion posed when Coleridge spoke of ‘motiveless malignity’. The un- 
derlying assumption is that ‘the family of Iago’, which comprises 
Aaron the Moor, Richard m, and Don John, differs categorically from 
Shakespeare’s ‘intelligible criminals’. Whereas the latter seem to be 
plausibly motivated, the former delight in mischief for its own sake, 
have the habit of didactic commentary, and tend toward demonstra- 
tion rather than participation in their relationships with other charac- 
ters. These traits, it is argued, are survivals from the tradition of the 
morality, where the basic plot was a psychomachia and the instigator 
was evil personified. What seems unintelligible or implausible in 
Shakespeare need not be psychologized or rationalized; it may well 
be traced back to embedded convention or intractable material; and 
Mr. Spivack is merely acknowledging the debt of our generation 
when, at an early stage of his own inquiry, he cites with approval the 
work of Schiicking and Stoll. 

Yet there is always some danger in assuming that Shakespeare may 
not have been in full control of a given artistic situation; he may in- 
deed have been a more subtle psychologist than Coleridge; and if we 
could make sense out of Iago only by treating his rdle as a sort of fos- 
sil, we would be admitting a rather serious defect in the play. Human 
actions, by definition, are never motiveless; but the heart has its mo- 
tives which, notoriously, go unacknowledged by reason; and in our 
time we have had occasion to witness various forms of malignity 
which were happily unknown to romantic critics. When the novel 
concerns itself with the acte gratuit, when differences of pigmentation 
lead to cataclysmic misunderstandings, we ought no longer to be 
completely baffled by Iago’s campaign of morbid resentment. Grant- 
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ed that his is an extreme case, we shall never understand it if we for- 
get that he is as closely related to Cassius, Edmund, and Macbeth as 
he is to Aaron, and that he is at least as much of a Machiavel or a Re- 
venger as he is a Vice. Mr. Spivack is well aware of the genetic com- 
plexity of the part, and he writes some illuminating pages on the re- 
lation of Machiavellianism to his central theme. On the other hand, 
he does not seem to appreciate the polar antithesis between the Re- 
venger and the Vice. After all, revenge must be regarded as the mo- 
tive of motives, the act most directly traceable to a specific provoca- 
tion. 

This study, then, has light to throw on a relevant—though I should 
not say crucial—aspect of Shakespeare’s dramaturgy. But the intrinsic 
interest of the subject ought not to stand or fall by the extent to which 
it may elucidate Shakespeare. Too often we do injustice to earlier 
drama by conceiving it, in evolutionary or teleological terms, as a 
series of Steps to the Temple, so to speak. One of Mr. Spivack’s con- 
tributions is to remind us of the significance and value of the English 
moralities—a reminder which is facilitated by his convenient bibliog- 
raphy. Of course, there are few pure examples of this form surviving: 
many of those discussed here are ‘hybrids’ from the neglected period 
of the 1570s and 1580s. The transition they illustrate is that process of 
secularization which, in proceeding from the theological to the hu- 
manistic plane, also moves from a homiletic toward a literal means of 
presentation. But each example must perforce be unique. ‘Structurally 
the first two acts of The Jew of Malta belong to the Elizabethan dra- 
ma’s naturalistic future,’ says Mr. Spivack in a not untypical sentence, 
‘but they give way to its homiletic past.’ This observation may re- 
quire some adjustment, when confronted with the commonly ac- 
cepted view that the last three acts incorporate later concessions to 
popular taste. And if the general tendency is toward naturalism, we 
must add that Shakespeare’s version of it was relatively formal and 
highly imaginative. 

The danger of oversimplification occurs when the interlude of 
Jacke Jugeler is characterized as sheer English entertainment. Actually, 
this adaptation from the Amphitryo of Plautus utilized the mistaken 
identity of the two Sosias as a basis for a satire upon the idea of tran- 
substantiation. Since Mr. Spivack’s Shakespearean focal point is trag- 
edy, the comic is not considered as thoroughly as it might be, and 
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consequently the important precedent of the fallax servus is over- 
looked. Furthermore, there is no Opportunity to take advantage of 
the evidence supplied, for instance, by C. R. Baskerville’s English 
Elements in Jonson’s Early Comedy. The individual mention of alle- 
gorical figures, such as Rumour in 2 Henry IV and Time in The Win- 
ter’s Tale, might have profitably led to a canvass of such elements and 
a recognition of their place within the dramatic scheme. A compre- 
hensive treatment might have included, if not the court masque, such 
public adumbrations of it as George Kernodle has studied in From Art 
to Theatre. Mr. Spivack limits himself by, among other things, his 
conception of symbolism, which he narrowly defines as a subdivision 
of allegory. Shakespeare can hardly be approached without realizing 
that all art is more or less symbolic. Ifhe lends concreteness to abstrac- 
tions, it can also be said that his individuals run to types, so that cer- 
tain moral qualities have become respectively synonymous with the 
persons of Falstaff, Shylock, and Hamlet. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY Harry Levin 


Edward I. Selig. The Flourishing Wreath: A Study of Thomas Carew’s 
Poetry. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1958. x+-186 pp. $3. 
Though particularly impressive as undergraduate work, produced 
under the Scholars of the House Program at Yale, this extended cri- 
tique of Carew’s poetry merits attention by any standards. It concerns 
itself, directly or indirectly, with the entire body of Carew’s lyrical 
writing, omitting only the masque and the few other pieces intended 
for dramatic occasions, and it undertakes to construct a framework of 
critical reference for purposes of close reading. Though the results are 
not uniformly convincing, they are arrived at with ingenuity and 
with an appealing enthusiasm for the subject. This is a study which 
needed to be written, and as a whole it has been performed very well. 
For some aspects of his analysis the author acknowledges his debt to 
a hint—it is no more than that—in T. S. Eliot’s distinction of the 
‘voices’ of poetry. In Carew’s verse-compliments, writes Mr. Selig, 
the ‘extroverted’ poet publicly exhibits his skill, both giving and ex- 
pecting praise. In the songs there is a ‘tension’ between the singing 
voice and the speaking voice, the public and idealized on one level, 
the personal and dramatic on another; to understand the songs we 


must respond to them as musical compositions and also as dramatic 
and rhetorical constructs. Quite a different poetic voice, though still a 
‘speaking’ one, is heard in the rough and colloquial style of the verse- 
letter to Jonson and the elegy on Donne. Considerations of decorum 
govern the employment of the different voices. In his use of imagery, 
Carew is a ‘golden’ poet as C. S. Lewis defines the term; not only is 
the imagery ‘golden’, it is typically symbolic. Clusters of meanings 
may be traced in association with images involving tresses, crystal, 
and the colors red and white—meanings which point to symbolic 
depth in Carew’s work. The meanings are only in part traditional; 
similarly, Carew’s variety of lyrical forms is in part traditional, in 
part the result ofa rejection or an ‘ironic’ adaptation of tradition. 

In its later pages the study proceeds from the general consideration 
of Carew’s ‘lyrical modes’ to practical criticism, with extended exe- 
geses of five lyrics. Here, it seems to me, the search for a “subsurface 
complexity not apparent upon a first reading’ leads to some excess of 
subtlety. One extreme instance may be cited. The sixteen-line song 
‘Boldness in Love’ turns on the well-worn conceit of the ‘amorous’ 
marigold, unmoved by the wind and rain of the ‘bashful morn’ but 
opening to the “warmer beams’ of the sun: so Celia, who will not 
yield to tears and sighs, will be won by the ‘moving accents’ of the 
bold lover who vows constant faith and service. ‘Is it not surprising’, 
asks Mr. Selig, ‘that only the sun, at a great remove from the earth, 
should persuade the marigold to open her leaves? . . . On a second 
plane, the inability of the sun to speak to the marigold in any direct or 
literal sense of the word implies that the lover’s moving accents are, 
paradoxically enough, silent accents. . . . Thus the rays of the sun, 
which have traveled a great distance in search of the marigold, and 
which are the intangible promise of infinite strength at their source, 
render paradoxical the accents of a true lover, whose very silence be- 
speaks his faith. . . .’ Such considerations, it seems to me, are irrelevant 
to the poem as written, since Carew makes no mention of the sun as a 
distant object or as wanting vocal organs. 

Apart from this occasional tendency to embark on ‘paradoxical’ 
interpretations at some remove from the text, the study is a bit inse- 
cure in historical and scholarly matters. The several learned readers 
who are thanked in the preface seem not to have taken their responsi- 
bilities along these lines very seriously, but they might at least have 
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suggested a handier way of identifying quotations from Shakespeare 
than by volume and page in the complete ‘Nonesuch’ edition. 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA Rhodes Dunlap 


Library News 


The Library Chronicle of the University of Pennsylvania is publishing 
serially a catalogue of its holdings of Aristotle texts and commentaries 
printed and in manuscript before 1700. Parts -1V, listing 357 items, 
have appeared in volumes xxu, xx, and xxiv (1958) of the Chroni- 
cle. There is more to come, and the Index is to appear last. 


The Newberry Library Bulletin v, no. 8 (April 1958), prints an account 
of its notable accessions for 1957. Among these are a copy of Gower’s 
De Confessione Amantis printed in 1532, Gascoigne’s Whole Woorkes, 
1587, Chapman’s Andromeda liberata, 1614, and Leonard Digges’ The 
Rape of Proserpine, 1617. Among its early editions of classical authors 
it now has the extremely rare Opera of Cicero (Basel, 1528) edited by 
And. Cratander. This may be the only complete copy outside of Ger- 
many and Switzerland. Another notable acquisition is the Opera Ali- 
quot of Celio Calcagnini (Basel, 1544), whose treatise arguing Quod 
Caelum Stet, Terra moveatur, vel de perenni motu terrae antedates the De 
Revolutionibus of Copernicus by ten years. Among the neo-Latin poets 
the Newberry now has Francesco Patrizzi’s Ecloga De Christi Nativi- 
tate, an incunable not listed in Miss Stillwell’s Census. A copy of Gio- 
vanni Francesco Cameni’s Dialogus qui Theophanes inscribitur (Perugia, 
c. 1545) has an autographed dedication and painted initials. Johannes 
Vulteius’ Epigrammata (Lyon, 1537) contains many allusions to Rabe- 
lais, Dolet, and Marot. Johannes Murmellius’s In Salutationes Angeli- 
cas (Deventer, c. 1507) has been added to his Elegiae Morales and to 
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his master, Alexander Hegius’ Opera on the Newberry shelves. Of 
Renaissance translations the French Terence with its illustrations, in 
the edition of Paris, 1539, is now in the Newberry, as well as the 1600 
edition of Turberville’s Epistles of Ovid. The library now has both 
Spanish Renaissance translations of Petrarch’s sonetti and canzoni 
(Madrid, 1591, and Venice, 1567), and Pynson’s 1494 edition of Lyd- 
gate’s translation of Boccaccio’s De Casibus. It has Robert Codring- 
ton’s translation of the memoirs of Marguerite of Valois (London, 
1653), and Sir John Stradling’s translation of Lipsius’ De Constantia 
(London, 1595). 

Of special interest are three accounts of humanistic studies, Julius 
Simon’s Oratio de Poetice et Musarum Triumpho (Rome, 1518), Fran- 
cesco Pisani’s De Universae Philosophiae Ornamentis Oratio (Venice, c. 
1518) with an honor roll of Venetian humanists, and Sebastiano de 
Monte Sacrato’s Oratio de Studiis Liberalium Artium Habita Lucae 
(1559). To its copy of the first edition the library has now added the 
last edition in the author’s lifetime of the famous Spanish-Latin and 
Latin-Spanish Dictionarium of Elio Antonio de Lebrija (Saragossa, 
1514). Two works which supplement Vasari are Paolo Pino’s Dialogo 
di Pitture (Venice, 1548) with comments on artists from Michelangelo 
to Tintoretto and Diirer and other northern artists, and G. P. Lomaz- 
zo’s Rime divise in sette libri (Milan, 1587), sonnets on various artists 
and a very early autobiography of an artist. 

Three books of interest to the historians of science are Pontus de 
Tyard’s Deux discours de la nature du monde e de ses parties (1578), and 
Discours du Temps, de l’An, e de ses parties (1578), Alessandro Achillini’s 
Opera Omnia (Venice, 1568) on anatomy and medicine, and G. Ba- 
renghi’s Considerazioni sopra il Dialogo de dua massimi sistemi, Tolemai- 
co e Copernicano . . . (Pisa, 1636), the last from the library of the late 
George Sarton. 

Several books of interest to historiographers are: Sermines Convivales 
Conradi Peutingeri: de mirandis Germanie antiquitatibus (Strassburg, 
1506), and the Ligurinus de Gestis Imperatoris Frederici I (Augsburg, 
1507), two important early works on the German past; and for France 
a copy of the first illustrated edition of Le Mer des Croniques et Mirouer 
Historial de France, Pierre Desrey’s adaptation of Robert Gaguin’s 
Compendium De . . . Gestis Francorum (Paris, 1518). The rare three vol- 
umes (Paris, 1531) of Jacques de Guyse’s Illustrations de la Gaulle Bel- 
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gique: Antiquitez du Pays de Haynnau and Marcus Welser’s Opera His- 
torica et Philologica (Nuremberg, 1682), with its ‘Tabula Peutingeri- 
ana’ make this a notable year for historiography. 

Among almost 100 stc books are some rarities: Roger Bieston’s 
, The Bayte & Snare of Fortune (London, c. 1556), the English transla- 
_ tion of Vasco Figueiro’s book on The Spaniards Monarchie and Leagers 
- Oligarchy (London, 1592), Politique discourses, treating of the differences 
et inequalities of vocations, as well publique, as private: with the scopes or 
endes whereunto they are directed, translated from the French by Aegre- 
mont Ratcliffe, Esq. (London, 1578). Beside the Wing copy of Cax- 
ton’s edition of Higden’s Polycronicon (1482) the library has placed a 
mid-fifteenth century manuscript copy of the same work. 

In general the most important additions have been to the fields of 
history, including the history of exploration of the new world. There 
are important additions to the Greenlee Collection of Portuguese his- 
tory and literature. To the original thousand and more pamphlets, of 
which a catalogue was published in 1953, last year saw the addition of 
1362 titles, chiefly of the eighteenth century, but a few from the six- 
teenth. A Supplement to the Catalog of the William B. Greenlee Collec- 
tion is being prepared. There have also been some additions to the 
Wing collection of incunabula, including Nicolaus de Hanapis’ Auc- 
toritates utriusque Testamenti (Strassburg: Eggestein, c. 1466), the Epis- 
tolae of St. Jerome (Strassburg: Johan Mentelin, c. 1468 or 69), and 
the Status Clericorum by the ‘Printer of the Petrus de Lutrea’, probably 
also printed at Strassburg in the early 1470s. This collection has also 
acquired an unrecorded xylographic broadside epitome of the Book of 
the Seven Planets printed in Germany after 1460, and a fine folio edi- 
tion of St. Augustine’s De civitate Dei printed by the de Spiras about 
1470. In the colophon Wendelin de Spira claims that his brother John 
introduced printing in Venice, and that he printed an edition of a 
hundred copies of Cicero and also of his Pliny. There is also a copy of 
Walter Burley’s De vita et moribus philosophorum by the ‘Printer of the 
Flores St. Augustini’ printed at Cologne about 1471-72, with the 
printing of which Caxton was probably connected. The library now 
has William Morris’s own copy of the 1527 de Worde edition of the 
Legenda Aurea which inspired the Kelmscott Press edition of the same 
work. Finally there are noteworthy additions to the collection on 


calligraphy and lettering, a field in which the library is outstanding. 
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Conferences 


NEW ENGLAND RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE. Dartmouth Col- 
lege was host to this Conference which met October ro-11 under the 
chairmanship of Vernon Hall, Jr. Committee: Ray N ash, Lou B. 
Noll, Elias L. Rivers. There was an exhibition of Renaissance Art 
medals with a commentary by Professor Vernon Hall, Jr.; a paper on 
‘Trends in Trecento Music’ by Professor Royal MacDonald of Dart- — 
mouth; cocktails provided by the College at the Hanover Inn; a din- 
ner at the Hovey Grill in Thayer Hall; and an evening talk with very 
fine colored slides on “The Genesis of Barococo, a German Style’ by 
Professor S. Lane Faison, Jr., of Williams College. On Saturday there 
was a paper on “The Metamorphosis of Medieval Death Imagery in 
the Coplas of Jorge Manrique’ by Professor Stephen Gilman of Har- 
vard University; and one on ‘Renaissance Manuscripts in Eastern 
Europe’, a report of a visit made last summer, by Professor Paul O. 
Kristeller of Columbia University. 

At the business meeting it was reported that the place of the next 
three annual meetings had been arranged. Professor Ruth Kennedy 
of Smith College will continue for another year as Representative of 
the Conference on the Advisory Council of the Renaissance Society 
of America, and Professor Ray Nash was elected as the second repre- 
sentative for 1959 and 1960. 

Next year will mark the twentieth anniversary of the founding of 
this conference at Brown University, and the next meeting, under the 
direction of Professor Leicester Bradner, will be at Brown. Several of 
the original members are being invited to return and report on the 
last twenty years of scholarship in their fields. The date will probably 
be the weekend after Columbus Day. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE. This 
Conference met on November 1 at Villanova University under the 
chairmanship of Professor Albert H. Buford. The Reverend Edward 
Surtz, s.J., of Loyola University, Chicago, read a paper on ‘Hythlo- 
day’s Function in More’s Utopia’ and the discussion was led by Pro- 
fessor Charles P. Bruderle of the History Department of Villanova. 
A second paper, by Professor D. W. Robertson, Jr., of Princeton, on 
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‘Medieval Antecedents of Renaissance Humanism’ was discussed by 
Rev. Robert P. Russell, 0.5.4., of the Philosophy Department of 
Villanova. After some refreshments there was a program of Renais- 
sance music by the Villanova University singers. 


NEW YORK RENAISSANCE CLUB. On April 22 Professor Samuel 
F. Johnson of Columbia University read a paper on Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar at a dinner meeting at Hunter College. This was the final 
meeting of the year (see RN XI, 159). 


Officers of the Regional Conferences are as listed in RN x1, 39-42, 
except for the following: 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE. Regional Rep- 
resentatives: Albert Buford (Villanova), S. Blaine Ewing (Lehigh). 
NEWBERRY LIBRARY CONFERENCE ON RENAISSANCE STUD- 
1S. President and Regional Representative: J. G. Fucilla (North- 
western). 

CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE. President, Alfred M. Ster- 
ling. Secretary, Edwin C. Miller. Regional Representative: Dean 
James G. Rice. All are from Stephens College. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE. President, 
Reverend Father William Costello. 

RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. Pres- 
ident, Robert S. Kinsman (California). 


Visitors 


Professor Yozo Horigone of Hokkaide University will be at Harvard 
until May. He is a student of the Medieval History of Europe and is 
working on the ‘Formation of Political Authority during the Middle 
Ages’. 

ee Shigetake Suzuki of Tokyo Metropolitan University is 
studying Early Middle English Philology at the University of Michi- 
gan for nine months. 

Muriel Clara Bradbrook, Lecturer in English literature at Cam- 
bridge University, is working at the Folger and Huntington Libraries 
on ‘Tradition and Innovation in Shakespeare’s Roles’. She will be in 
this country for a year, beginning in September 1958. 
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Maurice James Patrick Cruttwell, Lecturer in English at the Uni- 
versity of Exeter, will be at the College of Santa Barbara (University 
of California) for twelve months from September 1958. He has pub- 
lished on “Physiology and Psychology in Shakespeare’s Day’ and 
other Renaissance subjects but is now working on a book on the 
eighteenth century. 

Thomas Wallace Craik, Lecturer in English at the University of 
Leicester, is at Queens College, New York, on an exchange arrange- 


ment between the two schools, and will be lecturing at Queens on the ~ 


theater and Shakespeare’s contemporaries. He may be reached until 
August through George B. Parks. 

Reginald Brian Parker, Research Student at the Shakespeare Insti- 
tute of the University of Birmingham, is at the University of Texas 
where he is publishing his thesis on Robert Greene’s Quip for an Up- 
start Courtier and continuing his studies of the development of English 
realistic prose. His travel grant has been extended until July 19509. 

Astrid Salvesen, secondary-school teacher from Norway, has had 
her research grant extended to June 1959. She is working at Radcliffe 
College on the translation of medieval Latin into Old Norse as a 
problem in lexicography. 

Professor Friedrich Baethgen, President of the Monumenta Ger- 
maniae Historica, will have his headquarters at the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study at Princeton until the midyear. He has undertaken a 
systematic exploration of medieval manuscripts at Princeton, New 
York, Harvard, Dumbarton Oaks, and elsewhere, an undertaking 
which promises to be of great importance for the work of the Monu- 
menta Germaniae. 

Mr. Heiko A. Oberman of the University of Utrecht is lecturing at 
the Harvard Divinity School. 

Professor Francis Llewellyn Harrison of Oxford is at Yale Univer- 
sity this winter. 

Dr. Gernot B. Rath, of the Institute of the History of Medicine at 
the University of Bonn, will be Visiting Professor of Medicine at the 
University of Wisconsin for the second semester of 1958-59. Dr. 
Rath has worked on Avicenna, and also on the history of the plague. 


The Editor will be most grateful for news of other visitors from abroad who 
are active in the Renaissance field. 
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News and Notes 


The Executive Board of the Society has decided to call the annual 
meeting of the Advisory Council for Tuesday, December 30, instead 
of for the usual date which is the last Saturday in January. Because the 
Modern Language Association is meeting in New York December 
27-29, the change in date will make it possible for many members 
from the West to attend who could not come on the later date. 


Studies in the Renaissance, Volume v1, is now in preparation for print- 
ing and should be mailed out early in March. Material for the next 
volume is beginning to come in. Papers may be sent either to the of- 
fice of the Society or to the editor, Professor M. A. Shaaber, Depart- 
ment of English, The University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4. 


Professor Paul Oskar Kristeller, President of the Renaissance Society 
of America, was awarded the Serena Medal for “eminent services to- 
ward the furtherance of the study of Italian history, literature, art, or 
economics’ for 1958. The medal is awarded annually by the Council 
of the British Academy. 


The Twelfth International Congress of Philosophy met at Venice and 
Padua, September 11-18, under the auspices of the Fondazione Cini 
and the University of Padua. Over twelve hundred philosophers from 
both sides of the Iron Curtain attended. Professor J. H. Randall, Jr., 
presided at the first of three section meetings concerned with the his- 
tory of Italian Aristotelianism during the Renaissance, and, at the 
Plenary Session held at Padua, read a paper on “Padua Aristotelian- 
ism, an Appraisal’. He was welcomed by the Centro degli Studii Aris- 
totelici at Padua (founded as a counterpart of the Center of Platonic 
Studies in Florence) and established friendly co-operative relations 
between the Centro and the Columbia University Seminar on the 
Renaissance. The Centro has already published three numbers of a 
series of Aristotelian studies and proposes to begin publishing texts as 
well as studies, under the auspices of the Centro, the Columbia Uni- 
versity Seminar, and the Renaissance Society of America. 
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The Netherlands Office for Foreign Student Relations (Leiden) and 
the Association for Cultural Exchange (London) have planned a two 
months’ student tour for next summer called ‘Renaissance 1959’. It 
includes week-long seminars at Exeter College, Oxford, Nijenrode 
Castle, Holland, Vienna, Florence, and Paris with a shorter stay in 
Rome. Throughout, the tour will concern itself with the various 
manifestations of the Renaissance, including lectures, visits to muse- 
ums, and discussion periods. The price of the tour (inclusive, except 
for incidentals and a few free days after the tour ends in Paris and be- ~ 
fore the return voyage from Rotterdam) is $1155. Further informa- 
tion, with a complete program of the tour, can be obtained from the 
Netherlands Office for Foreign Student Relations, 29 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin, has assumed 
sponsorship of the tour and is offering six hours of academic credit 
toward graduation to undergraduates who participate. 


John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Fellowships were awarded for 
1958-59 to the following members and other students of the Renais- 
sance: Putnam C. Aldrich (Stanford) for a study of dance rhythms of 
the Baroque period; Rudolf Allers (Georgetown) for studies of polit- 
ical conduct; Roy W. Battenhouse (Indiana) for study of Hamlet in 
the light of Elizabethan poetic and moral theory; Daniel C. Bough- 
ner (Brooklyn) for study of Ben Jonson’s debt to the Italian Renais- 
sance (summer only); Donald Lemen Clark (Columbia) for studies 
in the education of John Milton; Rosalie Littell Colie (Barnard) for a 
study of John Locke’s work and development during his Dutch so- 
journ; Jackson I. Cope (Washington U.) for study of the Renaissance 
Italian critics’ influence on Elizabethan playwrights; William P. Cum- 
ming (Davidson College) for historical studies of southeastern North 
America during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; Joseph 
Frank (Rochester) for study of the beginnings of the English news- 
paper; James Hutton (Cornell) for a study of the concept of peace in 
Renaissance literature; Joseph W. Kerman (California) for study of 
the Italian madrigal and its influence on the English madrigal; LeRoy 
Earl Loemker (Emory) for studies in the intellectual history of the 
seventeenth century; William Matthews (California) for study of the 
works of Sir Thomas Malory as printed by Caxton; Joseph A. Maz- 
zeo (Cornell) for studies relevant to the principles of structure of the 
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Divine Comedy; William Randolph Mueller (North Carolina) for a 
literary and theological study of John Donne’s sermons; Frederick A. 
Norwood (Garrett Biblical Institute) for studies in the history of 
Christian religious refugees since 1500; Carl G. Parrish (Vassar) for 
study of the notations of vocal and instrumental tablatures of the 
Renaissance; Robert T. Petersson (Smith) for comparative study of 
certain literary works and paintings of the seventeenth century; Ar- 
thur Carl Piepkorn (Concordia Seminary) for a biography of the 
Lutheran theologians of the era 1580-1713; Lawrence Vincent Ryan 
(Stanford) for a study of the life and works of Roger Ascham; Aldo 
D. Scaglione (California) for studies in some aspects of Italian literary 
history from the Renaissance to the present; Milton J. Steinhardt 
(Kansas) for a study of the music of Jacobus Vaet, sixteenth-century 
composer; Martin Weinberger (New York U.) for studies of Nicola 
and Giovanni Pisano and their relation to sculpture of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries; Lynn T. White, Jr. (Mills College), for a 
study of technology and social change during the European Middle 
Ages. 


The Folger Shakespeare Library has published the first six of its “Fol- 
ger Booklets on Tudor and Stuart Civilization’. These are: “The Eng- 
lish Church in the Sixteenth Century’, and “The Bible in English’, 
both by Craig R. Thompson; ‘Shakespeare’s Theatre and the Drama- 
tic Tradition’ by Louis B. Wright; “The Life of William Shakespeare’, 
by Giles E. Dawson; “Music in Elizabethan England’ by Dorothy E. 
Mason; and ‘English Dress in the Age of Shakespeare’ by Virginia A. 
La Mar. These pamphlets cost seventy-five cents a copy and contain 
15-20 pages of text and an equal number of plates of illustrations pro- 
duced in halftone on the same good but unglazed paper as the text. 
As is to be expected, the woodcuts and book illustrations, music, etc., 
are much better than the portraits. 

The essays attempt the impossible task of presenting in a few hun- 
dred words the substance of a large volume. They are not intended 
for the scholar but for the knowledgeable museum visitor who wants 
something to take away with him. They might serve as the rationale 
for an exhibition, and the plates in each volume are a mere sampling 
of what is available. What is intended by this series of publications is 
indicated by the announcement that “Teachers desiring copies of the 
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illustrative photographs for use in preparing closed-circuit television 
programs or other visual aids for their classes should write to the Fol- 
ger Library for an estimate of the cost.’ The Folger Library is also 
preparing slides in color, post cards, and black and white pictures to 
make available the most significant pictorial material in its collec- 
tions. The Library plans to distribute such material at the cost of pro- 
duction as a public service to students and all others interested. 

This seems like a bold and imaginative step forward to make the 


riches of the Folger Library available for exhibition purposes as far as © 


the ingenuity of human inventions permits, to people everywhere, 
even in the remote corners of the earth. 


Yale University has received a handsome gift for the financing of a 
scholarly edition of the works of St. Thomas More. This edition will 
be prepared by many scholars working under the direction of the 
Yale University Library and the English Department. Louis L. Martz 
will serve as Chairman of the project, and Richard S. Sylvester, also 


of the Yale English Department, will serve as Executive Editor. The - 


present plan calls for a scholarly edition of the complete works of 
Mote in nine volumes, with full apparatus, and also of a popular edi- 
tion, in modern spelling, in seven volumes. An important and unus- 
ual feature of this ten-year project is that a considerable portion of the 
gift fund is to be devoted to fellowships and grants to outstanding 
scholars ‘throughout the world’ to come to Yale for work on the 
volumes. 


The Oregon Shakespeare Festival, at Ashland, Oregon, announces a 
fund drive for $275,000 to replace the eighteen-year-old building 
claimed as ‘America’s First Elizabethan Theatre’. The new theater 
will follow as closely as possible the specifications for the Fortune 
theater of Shakespeare’s day. Mr. A. C. Fries, Jr., of Ashland was 
elected President of the Association which hopes to have the money 
raised by Christmas and the new theater in operation next summer. 


The Folger Shakespeare Library celebrated the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the Accession of Queen Elizabeth 1 0n November 16-17. 
Sir John Neale, distinguished historian and author of the best Life of 
the Queen, gave the lecture on ‘England’s Elizabeth’ which ended the 
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celebration. On the 16th, conferences were held, in the morning on 
Tudor History and in the afternoon on Stuart History, each opened 
with a talk by Sir John Neale. The afternoon program was followed 
by a Special Convocation of Amherst College, during which the 
Honorary Degree of Doctor of Humane Letters was conferred on 
Sir John Neale. A reception followed. 


Renaissance Books 


This list was compiled from books sent by publishers and from vari- 
ous national bibliographies as follows: Austria, May 1-September 15, 
1958; Belgium, June-September 1958; France, May-July 1958; Ger- 
many, April s—August 23, 1958; Great Britain, June-September 1958; 
Italy, December 1957; Spain, January—-August 1958; Switzerland, 
June 1-September 1, 1958; United States, June-September 1958. 
Books received are starred. Prices and abbreviations are explained in 
RN x1, 50-51. [Please mention Renaissance News when ordering 


books. Such a mention encourages advertisers. | 


FINE ARTS 


The arts of the Ming Dynasty. London: 
Oriental Ceramic Society, 1958. 80 p. 
104 pl. 63/-. 

Bode, Wilhelm von. Arte del protorrena- 
cimiento en Italia. Trad. del aleman por 
Vicente Salavert. Revisién y seleccién 
de ilustraciones por A. Cirici Pellicier. 
Barcelona: Labor, 1958. 718 p. 700,00. 

*Bosch, Goya et le fantastique. Journées In- 
ternationales d’études d’art. Bordeaux: 
Delmas, 1957. [Articles by Enrico Cas- 
telli and others on the fantastic element 
in art up to the present. | 

Bradley, John William. Dictionary of min- 
iaturists, illuminators, calligraphers and 
copyists with references to their works, 
and notices of their patrons, compiled 
from sources, many hitherto inedited, 
from the establishment of Christianity 
to the 18th century. (London, 1887— 
89). Reprint. New York: Burt Frank- 
lin, 1958 (Burt Franklin Bibliog. ser. 
8). 3 vols. $55. 


Causa, Raffaello. Pittura napoletana dal 
XV al XIX secolo. Bergamo: Istituto 
italiano d’arti grafiche, 1957. p. 104. 

Descargues, Pierre. La peinture allemande 
du XIV? au XVI siécles. Paris: Griind, 
1958. 100 p. Rel. 1.200 f. 

Florisoone, Michel. Les grands maitres 
italiens, XVI°P-XVII¢ siécles. Paris: Na- 
than, s.d. 192 p. pls. portr. 1.340 f. 

*Gantner, Joseph. Leonardos Visionen. Von 
der Sintflut und vom untergang der 
welt. Bern: Francke Verlag., 1958. 
264 S. mit 54 abbildungen. Broschiert 
sfr 41.45. DM 4o.-. Leinen sfr 46.60. 

*Hauser, Arnold. The social history of art. 
m: Rococo, classicism, romanticism. IV: 
Naturalism, impressionism, the film age. 
Reprint. Trans. by Stanley Godman. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1958. 
Ill. 227; 257 p. $1.25 each. 

Herbert, John Alexander. Illuminated 
manuscripts. (London, 1911). Reprint. 
New York: Burt Franklin, 1958. x, 
355 p. $1 pl. index of mss., scribes and 
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illuminators. bibliog. $15. 

Histoire de la peinture italienne. u: Le style 
de Florence. Paris: Tisné, 1958. 3.500 f. 
Holt, Elizabeth B., ed. Documentary his- 
tory of art. 1: Middle ages and the Renais- 
sance. 1: Michelangelo and the mannerists. 
the Baroque, and the eighteenth century, 
New York: Doubleday, 1957-58. 399; 
424 p. Pap. $1.45 each. (London: May- 

flower, 1958. V.1. Pap. 12/-.) 

Jalovec, Karel. Italian violin makers. Re- 
print. New York: Crown. 440, xxxii 
p. (London: Anglo-Italian, 1957. 63 Vi -.) 

Marafién Posadillo, Gregorio. El Greco 
y Toledo. 28 ed. Madrid: Espasa Calpe, 
1958. 336 p. 375,00. 

Mariacher, Giovanni. Antichi Lampadari 
vitrei veneziani. Dal Rinascimento agli 
inizi dell’ eta moderna. Venezia: Fortuna, 
1957. p. 38 con venticinque tavole. 

—. Il Museo Correr di Venezia. Dipinti dal 
XIV al XVI secolo. Venezia: N. Pozza, 
1957. p- 297. 

Morlaye, Guillaume. See Literature sec- 
tion. 

La peinture francaise au XVII? siecle. Brux- 
elles-Paris: Editions Elsevier, 1957. 
25 fb. 

Pijoan, José. Arte barroco en Francia, Italia 
y Alemania. Siglos XVII y XVIII. Ma- 
drid: Espasa Calpe, 1957. 580 p. 450,00. 

Putelli, Lina. La pittura italiana. 1: Dalla 
‘Villa dei Misteri’ a Giovanni Bellini. a: 
Il Cinquecento da Leonardo a Jacopo Bas- 
sano.1: Dal Caravaggio ai contemporanei. 
Torino: Sei, 1956-57. 3 V. p. viii, 496; 
387; 415. L. 2500 il vol. 

Rembrandt Hermanszoon van Rijn. 
Drawings. Ed. by Otto Benesch. 6 v. 
New York-London: Phaidon, 1954- 
58. Each vol. $30 (£ 10/10/-.). 

Sypher, Feltus W. Four stages of Renais- 
sance style: transformations in art and lit- 
erature, 1400-1700. New York: Dou- 
bleday, 1955. 312 p. Pap. $1.25. (Lon- 
don: Mayflower, 1958. Pap. 10/-.) 

*Verchaly, André. Les influences étran- 
geres dans l’ceuvre de W. A. Mozart. 
Etudes réunies et présentées par M. 


Verchaly, colloques internationaux, 
Centre national de la recherche scien- 
tifique, Paris, Oct. 10-13, 1956. Paris: 
CNRS, s.d. 275 p. 2600 f. Various arti- 
cles by scholars. Many ill., music, etc. 

Verdet, André. Leonardo da Vinci le re- 
belle. Coaraze (Alpes-M™°*): Editions 
de Coaraze, 1958. 500 p. 4.000 f. 

Wildenstein, Georges. Les graveurs de 
Poussin au XVIIP siécle. Introd. par 
Julien Cain. Paris: Gazette des beaux- - 
arts, 1957; Presses universitaires de 
France, 1958. vili, 296 p. 3.000 f. 

Wind, Edgar. Pagan mysteries in the Ren- 
aissance. London: Faber, 1958. 231 p. 
50/-. 

Wolfflin, Heinrich. Sense of form in art: a 
comparative psychological study. Trans. - 
by Alice Muehsam and Norma A. Sha- 
tan. New York: Chelsea, 1958. 230 p. 
92 ill. $6.50. 

*Wykes-Joyce, Max. 7000 years of pottery 
and porcelain. New York: Philosophi- - 
cal Library, 1958. 276 p. 86 ill. $12. 


HISTORY 


*Artz, Frederick B. The mind of the mid- 
dle ages. An historical survey, A.D. 200— 
1500. 3% ed., expanded and rev. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1958. xiv, 566 
p. Ill. $6.50. 

Aubrey, John. Brief lives. Ed. from orig. 
ms. and with introd. by Oliver L. 
Dick. 3" ed. London: Secker & War- 
burg, 1958. cx, 341 p. 35 [= 

*Burckhardt, Jacob. The civilization of the 
Renaissance in Italy. Reprint of 1929 
New York ed. Trans. by Geiger and 
Gotz. New York: Harper and Bros., 
1958. 2 v. Ill. $1.35 each. 

Bury, John Bagnell. The imperial adminis- 
trative system of the ninth century, with 
rev. text of the Kletorologion of Philo- 
theos. (London, British Academy Sup- 
plemental paper 1, 1911) New York: 
Burt Franklin, 1958. 179 p. bibliog. 
$6.50. 

Calzada, Luciano de la. Estampas de un 
reinado. Madrid: Afrodisio Aguado, 
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1957. 205 p. [Concerned with Isabel la 
Catédlica. ] 

*Chabod, Federico. Machiavelli and the 
Renaissance. Introd. by A. P. d’Entréves. 
Tr. by David Moore. Reprint of essay 
on the Prince, with short essay on Ren- 
aissance, and bibliography especially 
re-done for the English ed. by Prof. 
Chabod. London: Bowes & Bowes, 
1958. xviii, 258 p. 30/=. 

Cramer, Lucien. La seigneurie de Genéve 
et la Maison de Savoie de 1559 a 1593. 
Tome tv: La guerre de 1589-1593, par 
Alain Dufour. Genéve: Jullien, 1958. 

Davies, Godfrey. Essays on the later Stuarts. 
San Marino, Calif:: Huntington Li- 
brary, 1958. 133 p. Ill. $4. 

De Boom, Ghislaine. Les voyages de 
Charles Quint. Bruxelles: Office de 
publicité, 1958. 162 p. 120 f.b. 

Diaz-Plaja, Fernando. El siglo XVI. Ma- 
drid: Instituto de Estudios Politicos, 
1958. 818 p. 300,00. 

*Dickinson, G. Lowes. The Greek view of 
life. Preface by E. M. Forster. (Ann 
Arbor Paperbacks, 22) Ann Arbor: U 
of Michigan Press, 1958. 261 p. index. 
$1.75. 

Donaldson, Gordon. Shetland life under 
Earl Patrick. Edinburgh-London: Oli- 
ver & Boyd, 1958. vii, 149 p. 15/-. 

D’Hulst, Henri. Le mariage de Philippe le 
Beau 1496. Anvers: Imprimeries géné- 
rales Lloyd anversois, 1958. 83 p. Rel. 
150 f.b. 

Durant, William J. Story of civilization. 
vi: The reformation. New York: Simon 
& Schuster, 1957. 1025 p. pls. $7.50. 
(Sidney: Angus, 1958. 55/-.) 

Etudes sur les institutions a travers V histoire 
namuroise, X°-XVIII° siécles. Louvain: 
E. Nauwelaerts; Paris: Béatrice-Nau- 
welaerts, 1957. 171 p. 150 f.b. [Articles 
by J. Balon, J. Bovesse, P. Delhaye, F. 
Courtoy, J. Rouhart-Chabot, C. Doux- 
champs-Lefévre. ] 

Fern4ndez y Ferndndez de Retana, Luis. 
Espaiia en tiempo de Felipe I. Vol. 1. 
Madrid: Espasa Calpe, 1958. xliv, 823 


P- 450,00. 

Les Frangais en Amérique pendant la second 
moitié du XVIP° siecle. 1: Les Frangais en 
Floride. Paris: Presses universitaires de 
France, 1958. 1.200 f. [Articles by Jean 
Ribault, René de Landonniére, Nico- 
las Le Challeux, Dominique de Gour- 
gues. Annot. by Suzanne Lussagnet. 
Introd. by Charles A. Julien.] 

Friedrich, Carl J., and Charles Blitzer. 
Age of power. Ithaca: Cornell U Press, 
1957. 200 p. Pap. $1.75. (London: Ox- 
ford U Press, 1958. Pap. 14/-.) 

Geisendorf, Paul Frédéric. Les vicissitudes 
du Traité de Saint-Julien. Programme 
du 355° anniversaire de L’Escalade. 
(Genéve:) Compagnie de 1602, 1957. 
15 p. Ill. o,so fis. 

Gémez Parente, Odilo. Hacia el cuarto 
Centenario de Fray Alfonso de Castro, 
fundador del Derecho Penal. Madrid: 
Casa de Zamore, 1957. 48 p. 15,00. 

*Harrison, G. B. A second Jacobean journal 
being a record of those things most talked of 
during the years 1607 to 1610. Ann Ar- 
bor: U of Michigan Press, 1958. x, 278 
p- $5.50. (London: Routledge & K. 
Paul, 1958. 30/-.) 

Heimpel, Hermann. Deutschland im spa- 
teren Mittelalter. Konstanz: Akade- 
mische Verl. Ges. Athenaion, 1957. 
159 S. Hlw 15.60. 

Henri tv et Philippe de Béthune. Corres- 
pondance. Publ. par J. E. M. Lajeunie. 
Genéve: Société Vhistoire et d’archéo- 
logie, 1952. 385 p. 12 f.s. 

Igual Ubeda, Antonio. La Espafia del siglo 
XVI. Barcelona: Seix y Barral, 1958. 
103 p. 20,00. 

Im Hof, Ulrich. Ancien régime, Aufkla- 
rung, Revolution und Fremdherrschaft, 
1648-1815. Aarau: Sauerlander, 1954. 
64 S. sfr. 1.05. 

Kaczorowski, Stefan. Cud Jasnej Gory: 
Szkic historyczny. London: Veritas, 
1956. 192 p. 12/6. 

Kenyon, John P. Robert Spencer, Earl of 
Sunderland, 1641-1702. London: Long- 
mans, Green, 1958. xii, 396 p. 45/-. 
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Konopczynski, Wladyslaw. Dzieje Polski 
nowozytnej. Tom. I: 1506-1648. 2"4 ed. 
London: B. Swiderski. 

Lenotti, Tullio. Romeo and Juliet. [Giuli- 
etta e Romeo nella storia, nella leggenda e 
nell’arte.] Tr. by Silvana Redomi. Ill. 
by Ameglio Trivella. Verona: Ed. di 
Vita veronese, 1957. p. 83. L. 300. 

Lucas-Dubreton, J. Charles-Quint. Paris: 
Fayard, 1958. 391 p. 1.200 f. 

Mackie, Robert L. King James IV of Scot- 
land: a brief survey of his life and times. 
Edinburgh-London: Oliver & Boyd, 
1958. xii, 300 p. 25/-. 

Macpherson, Hector. Outlaws for freedom: 
sketches of the persecuted Covenanters. 
Edinburgh: Protestant Institute of 
Scotland, 1956. iii, 134 p. 12/6. (6/- 
Sd.) 

McElwee, William L. Wisest fool in chris- 
tendom: the reign of King James I and VI. 
London: Faber, 1958. 296 p. 25/-. 

McKechnie, William Sharp. Magna carta: 
a commentary of the Great Charter of King 
John, with historical introduction. 2nd 
rev. ed. (Glasgow, 1914). Reprint. 
New York: Burt Franklin, 1958. xvii, 
530 p. $15. 

Miles, Suzanne W. Sixteenth-century Po- 
kom-Maya: a documentary analysis of so- 
cial structure and archaeological setting. 
Philadelphia: American Philosophical 
Society, 1957. 735-781 p. maps. Pap. 
$2. 

Norden, Walter. Das Papsttum und By- 
zanz. Die Trennung der beiden Machte 
und das Problem ihrer Wiedervereini- 
gung bis zum Untergange des byzanti- 
nischen Reichs (1453). (Berlin, 1903). 
Reprint. New York: Burt Franklin, 
1958. xix, 764 p. $18.50. 

Ogg, Eduardo. Vasco de Gama. Barce- 
lona: Herder, 1958. 94 p. 14,00. 

Paston letters. Selected and ed. with in- 
trod., notes & glossary by Norman 
Davis. Crit. comm. by Horace Wal- 
pole, Virginia Woolf, etc. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1958. 165 p. 12/6. 

Ramage, David. A finding-list of English 


books to 1640 in libraries in the British 
Isles [excluding national libraries and 
Oxford and Cambridge]. Based on the 
numbers in Pollard & Redgrave. Dur- 
ham: The University, 1958. xvi, IOI p. 

Recueil des instructions données aux ambas- 
sadeurs et ministres de France, depuis les 
traités de Westphalie jusqu’a la Révolu- 
tion francaise. xxvi: Venise. Introd. et 
notes par Pierre Duparc. Paris: CNRS, 
1958. 356 p. Rel. 2.400 f. 


R[egudn], S[alvador]. San Ignacio de Loy~ — 


ola. Barcelona: Vilamola, 1957. 12,00. 

Richards, Denis G. Britain under the Tu- 
dors and Stuarts. London: Longmans, 
Green, 1958. 402 p. 10/6. 

Ruyssen, Théodore. Les sources doctrinales 
de l’internationalisme. 1: De la paix de 
Westphalie a la Révolution frangaise. 
Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 
1958. 646 p. 1.500 f. 

Scufflaire, Andrée. Inventaire des archives 
de la ville de Thuin, 1475-1890. Brux- 
elles: Archives générales du Royaume, 
1957.35 p. 35 fb. 

Shorter, Alfred H. Paper mills and paper 
makers in England, 1495-1800. (Monu- 
menta chartae papyraceae historiam 
illustrantia. 6) Hoge Naarderweg 58, 
Hilversum, Netherlands: Paper Publi- 
cations Society, 1957. 458 p. Ill. 112 fl. 

Storia di Milano. x: Leta della riforma cat- 
tolica, 1559-1630. Milano: Ed. Fonda- 
zione Treccani degli Alfieri per la storia 
di Milano, 1957. [Articles by M. Ben- 
discioli, F. Nicolini, P. Mezzanotte, F. 
Reggiori, G. A. Dell’ Acqua, G. Nico- 
demi, G. Rosa, C. Santaco, R. Levi 
Pisetzky. | 

Thompson, James W. Wars of religion in 
France, 1559-1576: the Huguenots, 
Catherine de Medici, Philip II. New 
York: Ungar, 1958. 635 p. Ill. maps. 
$9. 

*Trame, Richard H., s.j. Rodrigo Sdn- 
chez de Arévalo, 1404-1770: Spanish 
diplomat and champion of the Papacy. (A 
diss., Catholic U of America Studies in 
mediaeval history, New series, 15.) 
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Washington, D. C.: Catholic U of 
America Press, 1958. ix, 242 p. Ill. 

*Umanesimo e simbolismo. Atti del tv con- 
vegno internazionale di studi umanis~ 
tici, Venezia, 19-21 settembre 1958. A 
cura di Enrico Castelli. Roma: Centro 
internazionale di studi umanistici; Pa- 
dova: Casa Editrice Dott. Antonio 
Milani, 1958. 317 p. 32 pls. 

Veit, Otto. Ein Memminger Biirgerverzeich- 
nis, 1551-1638. Kempten (Allgdu): Verl. 
d. Heimatpflegers v. Schwaben, 1956. 
195 S. §.-. 

Williamson, J. A. Tudor age. 2"4 ed. New 
York-London: Longmans, Green, 1958. 
$5.75. (30/-.) 

Woodroofe, Thomas. The enterprise of 
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